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@ Now comes the season when 
the sun makes one hot and bothered and the nights j 
make one bothered and hot. Salt cellars full of salt 
are saltless. Shakers filled with common salt in the 
morning, by noon, put to shame the vaunted hard- 
ness of Pharaoh’s heart. 


@ But .. . in those cities 
where International Salt is being, and has been, 
advertised the irk of the petrified salt shaker is un- 
known. Unheard is the knock-knock of table rap- ) 
ping, or family repartee. Breakfast passes without 
profanity, lunch without mayhem, dinner without 
homicide. And all because the International Salt 
Company has made. its salt as free-and-easy-running 
as paternal advice. 

@ By putting this crystalline 
smoothness into crystalline advertising we are help- 
ing to move International Salt from works, to dealers, 
to consumers with the famous snap of “Tinker, to 


Evers, to Chance.” 


N-W-Ayer & Son 


INCORPORATED 
ot WASHINGTON SQUARE - PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 








SAN FRANCISCO 
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“Dun’s book Lists 2,100,000 businesses—only 
26,000 have a rating over $75,000. These 
26,000 do 80% of the country’s business. 


Extracted from “Bigger and Better Business,” in March ‘‘M ine of Busi 
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Intelligent Direction of Sales Will 
Stop Growth of Sales Costs. 


In the Long Run, It Is Uneconomical te Sell a Man Something He Cannot 
Use to Advantage 


By Walter C. White 


President, White Motor Company 


GtAtz highway experts who 
have been analyzing motor car 
accidents under all sorts of traffic 
conditions have come to the unani- 
mous conclusion in recent years 
that 90 per cent of them or there- 
abouts are due’ to 


the situation. To me this appears to 
be very much like trying to stop 
motor-car accidents by counting all 
the stone walls, telegraph poles, 
embankments and other motor 
cars that happen to be in the path 

of the machine 





whose driver has 





driver who may be 


inattention. A yan striving for bigger 


exceptionally skill- 
ful when his mind 
is concentrated on 
driving takes his 
eye off the road for 
a fraction of a sec- 
ond—and there 1s 
a crash. The moral 
seems to be that 
nearly every hu- 
man being is sub- 
ject to the’ limita- 
tion of being able 
to do but one thing 
at a time. 

I am _ reminded 
of this current il- 
lustration of a very 
obvious fact every 
time my attention 
is called to a dis- 
cussion of preven- 
table waste in 


American business. 











and bigger sales is 
wrong, says Mr. White. In- 
telligence enters into sales 
direction when the salesman 
is taught to sell so that the 
buyer gets what he needs 

no more. The seller 
deludes himself if he suc- 
ceeds in loading the buyer 
with too much of his prod- 
uct, or with a model that 
is too big for advantageous 


use. 
Last year the White com- 
pany showed a_ substantial 
profit on a volume of 
ness below that of 1927, 
which year there was a 
deficit. Mr. White tells in 
this article how the desir- 
able change was effected. 








the conduct of 


taken his mind off 
driving. 

A great deal of 
valuable informa- 
tion undoubtedly is 
to be obtained from 
a census of distri- 
bution. Arranged 
in the correct per- 
spective, this infor- 
mation ought to 
give every business 
man a clear cut 
picture of how the 
flow of his mer- 
chandise is influ- 
enced by the mvu- 
tion of all other 
commodities, even 
when they re not 
directly | competi- 


| tive. Within an in- 


dustry, it may fur- 


nish a more intensive illustration 


The analogy 
is particularly apt when the com- 
ment swings around to the rising 
costs of distribution. A census of 
distribution is about to be taken, 
and in some quarters the belief 
appears to have been encouraged 
that it will automatically remedy 


of what competitors are doing— 
if there is any value in that. 

But within any given organiza- 
tion I do not see how it can throw 
light on that particular organiza- 
tion’s contribution to the actions 
that make for higher distribution 
costs, except by a process round- 


Table of Contents on page 174 
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and demonstrably incom- 


about 
plete. 

To make this more specific, it is 
perfectly clear that a distribution 
census can deal only with goods 


on the shelves or in the ware- 
houses—actually delivered or in 
process of delivery, as of a fixed 
and limited period of time. It can 
indicate what proportion of this 
merchandise has been carried 
along uneconomic channels—un- 
economic, that is, for a given vol- 
ume and a given set of conditions. 
But these conditions are never 
constant. They are influenced by 
time, volume and other factors— 
notably improvements in trans- 
portation, and advances in the 
technique of manufacturing hav- 
ing a direct relation to price. A 
market beyond the reach of less 
than carload lots may be quite 
profitable on a carload basis. 
Under the most favorable con- 
ditions, in other words, any infor- 
mation obtained from a census of 
distribution must be after instead 
of before the fact. It cannot 
throw any light on the merchan- 
dising and manufacturing plans 
which precede the actual move- 
ment of the merchandise. Insofar 
as the effort to use it for reduc- 
ing costs is concerned, it is the 
studying of effect to determine 
cause. This may be an excellent 
method in the field of abstract 
mathematics, but in the practical 
affairs of business it is circuitous, 
to say the least. It is as though 
we set out to make mistakes in 
order to learn how to rectify them. 
A census of sales effort, if it 
were possible, would be the direct 
line to the revelation of why dis- 
tribution costs have been increas- 
ing. That is out of the question 
as a governmental operation, of 
course, even for a single industry. 
It is probably also beyond the 
scope of co-operative business or- 
ganizations. But there is no rea- 
son why every corporation with 
a sales force large enough to 
justify the term should not con- 
duct a continuous census of the 
energy expended by its own sales 
department, and how it is ex- 
pended, to be compared with the 
economic uses of its products as 
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well as with the immediate re- 
sults. If that practice were more 
common, I believe we should hear 
less about the increasing costs of 
distribution. , 

So many elements in the move- 
ment of goods are beyond the con- 
trol of those who initiate the 
movement that no one would at- 
tribute the excess costs of the last 
few years wholly to undirected or 
misdirected sales effort. There is 
no doubt in my mind, however, 
that this will be found to be the 
largest single cause of rising costs. 
A sales organization which is not 
directed tends to scatter its goods, 
thereby increasing expense by re- 
ducing its percentage of carload 
lots, so to speak. A misdirected 
sales force may get more full 
loads, but lose the saving by glut- 
ting its market. 


Forgotten Facts 


These facts have been recog- 
nized by business men for many 
generations. The only new thing 
about them is that they are being 
constantly forgotten and redis- 
covered. The literature of busi- 
ness is filled with assertions by 
men in every field that the ten- 
dency of sales effort is to put too 
much emphasis on the circumvent- 
ing of competition, and thereby to 
dissipate itself. This is because 
the most original mind is imita- 
tive to some extent. The natural 
human impulse is to seek orders 
where they have been. found be- 
fore. When five or six salesmen 
see and concentrate on a single 
order, it is perfectly clear that 
four or five must fail before one 
can succeed. 

In the past, when competition 
from the present-day point of 
view was not so keen, this ten- 
dency found only negative state- 
ment. That is, the employer was 
more likely to speak of the busi- 
ness his men failed to get than to 
discuss the costs of orders ob- 
tained, and the expenses incurred 
in delivering the merchandise. 


He was talking, however, about 
the same phenomenon that we re- 
fer to now as rising distribution 
costs—the wasted energy in sales 
effort. 


His remedy also was the 
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ver the past ten years 


our growth in advertising volume 


has been like that . . . tripling in the 


THE H. K. 








period. . 


McCann <oman 


ADVERTISING 


.We think this means... 


the application of sound principles to 
advertising, a personnel that knows how to 
apply these principles, a form of organiza- 
tion that is basically sound, and client 
satisfaction with the results. Over a long 
period, agency growth is a pretty good 
indication of dependability of service. 
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same. Business men in the past 
did not have the facilities for 
rapid and continuous cost analyses 
that we have today, but most of 
them evidently operated on the 
principle that every order should 
show a profit. Then, as now, this 
profit had to be provided for be- 
fore instead of after the sale. 
It might be deferred in the ex- 
pectation or assurance of future 
orders from the same source, but 
even that was not comparable to 
the deliberate sacrifice of profit 
for volume. 


“Horizontal” Curtailment Would 
Be Ineffective 


That sort of misdirected effort 
has been so widespread in recent 
years that any number of indus- 
tries are now trying to correct it. 
Many of them seek to attain this 
end by plans for horizontal cur- 
tailment of production, to be 
shared by all on a pro-rata basis. 
How this may be expected to re- 
duce the percentage of distribu- 
tion costs is a mystery to me. On 
the contrary, I think it would be 
likely to lead to a more intensive 
effort among sales organizations 
to keep rival salesmen from get- 
ting the visible business. This in 
turn would bring in more orders 
out of the natural field of each 
producer, thereby scattering his 
distribution. Since service would 
necessarily fall short, repeat orders 
could be obtained only by in- 
creasing expenditures, The whole 
tendency would be to make distri- 
bution costs higher, on a percent- 
age basis, and curtailment also 
would increase unit manufacturing 
costs. 

Fortunately, curtailment as a 
group effort has not gone much 
beyond the discussion stage in the 
manufacturing industries. As an 
individual effort, it is generally 
the first and logical step toward 
rehabilitation for a business that 
has expanded too rapidly, or that 
finds the markets for its products 
disappearing. Both of these con- 
ditions may be traced to the mis- 
direction of sales effort or its dif- 
fusion as a result of lack of 
direction. The balancing of pro- 
duction against orders is good 
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management, but when it calls for 
curtailment the reduction is gen- 
erally regarded as a temporary 
measure. 

Intelligent sales direction is 
essential to the modern business 
because, by preventing diffusion, it 
will compel the management to 
keep in timely touch With the 
actual requirements of its custom- 
ers under constantly changing 
conditions. It is important also 
from the point of view of any 
single industry or the national 
prosperity because it will prevent 
the making of border line, no- 
profit sales which should not be 
made, and which act as a barrier 
to the free and natural expansion 
of business. The census of dis- 
tribution will reveal the percentage 
of such sales now being made— 
after the fact. Sales direction 
ought to prevent them. 

Unquestionably business as a 
whole has been doing a lot of this 
type of selling. Merchandising 
studies now under way by the De- 
partment of Commerce in the 
grocery field have indicated that it 
is a major factor in the difficul- 
ties of the independent grocery 
merchant. Obviously, that reflects 
back on the jobber, the manufac- 
turer and, of course, the farmer. 
To some extent it influences un- 
favorably even those industries 
apparently unrelated to it, if only 
by reducing the purchasing power 
of those who carry the losses. 

What this boils down to is that 
it does not pay anybody in the 
long run to sell a man something 
he cannot use economically, and 
the higher the price of the product 
the more damage is done by such 
a sale. A perfectly honest and 
capable salesman whose efforts 
are not directed, however, is cer- 
tain to make an increasing num- 
ber of sales of this character as 
he finds himself swept into the 
rut of trying to circumvent his 
competitor. More and more of 
his calls will be on prospects to 
whom his attention has been 
directed by the activity of sales- 
men for other concerns, and more 
and more of his energy will be 
devoted to the attempt to compete 
in fields where a study of the cus- 
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**l_ook—there is Jackson standing 


like a stone wall’’ 


Manassas — the 
Battle of Bull Run 

~ Federals break- 
ing through:—dust 
—blood—the light- 
ning of musketry 
and thunder of ar- 
tillery. General Bee 
rushing up to grim 
Jackson exclaims, 
««General, they are beating us 
back.’’ Jackson—coo]—undaunt- 
ed: His response —‘‘Sir, we’ ll 
give them the bayonet’’. Bee gal- 
loped back ic his men. «*Look — 


THERE IS JACKSON 
STANDING LIKEASTONE 
WALL.’’ —And a rout was 


transformed into victory. Travail 
in the birth of a Nation —crucible 
that tempered the steel of America’s 





fighting spirit which 
triumphed in a later 
decade. ({ History 
now, but news in 
761, when the 
young Atlantic — 
lusty and growing 
—wrote down this 
stirring chapter. 
For indeed, the At- 
lantic has been part and parcel with - 
the development of these United 
States from the days of the Cov- 
ered Wagon to the swiftly moving 
present. Three score years and 
twelve, during which it has charted 
the buying habits of a Nation. In- 
deed, the world’s most prosperous 
Nation which the Atlantic serves 
as the market place for that 
Nation’s choicest wares. 


Circulation 130,000 (A. B. fa Net Paid, Rebate-Backed — Guaranteed 


ATLANTIC 


MONTHLY 


America’s Most Quoted Periodical 


One oF THE Quatity THREE 


Fight Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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tomer’s needs would show him 
that he has nothing to gain except 
a momentary victory over the 
other fellow. 

A curious feature of this en- 
ergy waste is that it goes on long 
after it has been recognized and 
eliminated in the preliminary mass 
selling of advertising. Manu- 
facturers—at least those making 
products of economic importance 
to the whole community—grow 
more and more exacting and speci- 
fic in the claims made for their 
merchandise every year. Many 
of them subject their advertising 
copy to the most extraordinary 
study and scrutiny to avoid appeals 
to markets that might be inter- 
ested but cannot be retained. In 
some instances this is carried to 
the extreme of negation—the state- 
ment of things a product will not 
do. By omission or commission, 
however, the same firms often per- 
mit a latitude to salesmen which 
the management denies to itself. 
The traditional organization of de- 
partments doubtless is partly re- 
sponsible for this anomaly. Since 
sales came before printed adver- 
tising, the latter department is 
generally ranked as an adjunct of 
the former. In practice, however, 
it is frequently a function of the 
management, and in nearly every 
instance it is closer to the direct- 
ing head of the business than the 
sales organization, as a whole. 


Keeping Track of the Salesmen 


The White company has always 
been at particular pains to know 
what its salesmen are doing, what 
calls they are making and how 
closely they are adhering, in their 
talks with prospects, to the fixed 
and definite purposes and capaci- 
ties of its products. Experience 
has shown us, however, that it is 
not sufficient merely to set up a 
nation-wide system for contact be- 
tween the salesman and the man- 
agement. The plan of organiza- 
tion that functioned excellently 
for this purpose until a few years 
ago would be almost useless under 
present-day conditions. The sys- 
tem must change to keep pace 
with changing conditions, and in 
many respects this is the first 
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duty of a sales direction program. 
A year or two ago, when we be- 
gan to alter our organization to 
make the contact closer and more 
rapid, we found that ‘some of our 
salesmen had been calling on the 
same prospects for three or four 
years without making a sale—not 
once a year, but every month or 
so. Needless to say, since these 
men had been kept on the payroll, 
they had been showing a profit 
from their operations with other 
prospects, but it was small com- 
pared with what they might have 
done. In some instances an un- 
biased view of the- businesses of 
the firms on which they were call- 
ing failed to reveal a single reason 
why such firms should buy our 
products. In others, where the 
prospects were potential and in the 
future, the effect of too much 
pressure had been to set up a 
certain amount of antagonism. 
The changes we have made 
since then in our system of contact 
are designed for our own business 
and would be of no interest or 
value to others, in detail. In gen- 
eral, however, it may be said that 
we have endeavored to make the 
national organization more com- 
pact, not only by a reduction of 
the number of regional head- 
quarters, but through more fre- 
quent contacts between the man- 
agement and the field. It is our 
observation that a great many 
manufacturers who have achieved 
national distribution of their prod- 
ucts are still operating through 
field organizations designed for a 
time when both transportation and 
communication facilities were far 
less rapid and reliable than today. 
Through the modernization of 
our field organization we have set 
up a two-way flow of information 
—from the plant to the salesman, 
and from the latter to the manage- 
ment. It is faster than under the 
previous arrangement, and under 
the policy of maintaining close 
supervision of the sales force, it 
is more reliable. Results have 
proved to our satisfaction the 
soundness of the plan, although it 
has been in operation as a whole 
hardly more than a year. In 1928 
(Continued on page 153) 
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Should Industry Have Yearly 
Models? 


Can the Industrial Machinery Manufacturer Borrow from the Methods 
of the Automobile Manufacturers? 


By E. J. Heimer 


Secretary, Barrett-Cravens Company 


HOULD manufacturers of such 

things as industrial machinery 
have yearly models? 

Why not? The automotive in- 
dustry does. In fact, that indus- 
try does it so well that occasionally 
it only changes a gadget here or 
there and yet a new model is 
announced. 

“But Mr. Heimer,” you will say, 
“an automobile is 


of drill press manufacturers cause 
us to buy new, modern drill presses 
more often? 

Consider this: Five years ago, 
the Barrett-Cravens Company 
brought out a new lift-truck which 
it termed its Model “F.” It 
was entirely different in design 
from any of our previous models. 
On this account, we told the world 

about this new 








a luxury and can 
be changed year- 
ly, just like the 
styles in women’s 
clothes.” 

Quite true, auto- 
mobiles, in a gen- 
eral sense, are a 
luxury. But let 
us not lose sight 
of these facts. A 
good percentage 
of automobiles are 
used by salesmen 
as a means of 
getting around. 
Others are used 
commercially for 


what 


field think? 








WE suspect that in sub- 
mitting this article Mr. 
Heimer is looking not so 
much for an answer to the 
question asked in the title as 
he is for confirmation of 
he undoubtedly be- 
lieves—that the annual new 
model plan is not practi- 
cable for manufacturers in 
the industrial field. 
However, he has chosen to 
put it in the form of a ques- 
tion—Should industry have 
yearly models? 
executives in the industrial 


truck—and as a 
result many sales 
were made. Our 
announcements 
enumerated all the 
features—1. easy 
lift; 2. quicker 
operation; 3. angle 
lift, etc. We felt 
we had an interest- 
ing story to tell 
the public—and 
evidently this was 
true, because sales 
went right up. 
Since then, as is 
only natural, we 
have improved this 





What do 














delivery. They are 
employed for a multitude of busi- 
ness purposes. Light duty, and 
even the heavier motor trucks 
are changed often—perhaps not 
yearly—but certainly often enough 
to claim yearly models and they 
most certainly are not a luxury. 

But forget about automobiles for 
a while. The question is, why not 
yearly models in the industrial 
field? Can industry be taught to 
buy on a yearly basis so as to avail 
itself of the new improvements as 
they are developed? 

In our plant we have drill presses 
that are years old—still working 
eight hours a day. Surely many 
new developments have been made 
on drill presses until our equip- 
ment is out of date. Wouldn’t a 
yearly model campaign on the part 


same Model “F” 
from time to time. We have re- 
placed castings with pressed steel 
parts, Hyatt roller bearings have 
become standard, an improvement 
has been added here, another there, 
and so on, until today’s Model “F” 
bears scarcely any resemblance to 
the original. Should we re-christen 
this “F” model and announce it as 
a new truck to the trade? 

Some may say that industry does 
have yearly models—and perhaps 
that is so. But by and large, I say 
that industry does not. What 
cases do exist are isolated and are 
too few in number to make us real- 
ize their presence. 

It is my contention that the buy- 
ers of industrial equipment are 
anxious to learn of new develop- 
ments in the way of new machines, 
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‘ennzoil is refined by the most com- 
plete and modern methods known to a quar t 
the petroleum industry—the famous 
Pennzoil process. It is made by the world’s 
largest refiners of pure Pennsylvania oil 
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PENNZOIL 
advertising 


in The Des Moines Register and 
Tribune carries the names of distrib- 
utors in Cedar Rapids, Burlington, 
Sioux City and Omaha as well as 
Des Moines, so that all Lowa dealers 
will know where they can secure a 
stock of Pennzoil. 


The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune 
with over 230,000 daily circulation 


is the backbone of a_ successful 
advertising campaign in Iowa. 
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and are always ready to try some- 
thing that may be an improvement 
over their old equipment. 


An automobile manufacturer 
says: “No yearly models yet con- 
stant improvement.” That is a 


good statement and seems to be 
quite true of the industrial manu- 
facturer. He keeps on improving 
but fails to give it the yearly model 
taste. You may argue that the 
yearly model phase of it might 
be a boomerang. Maybe so—but 
who knows, in the absence of a 
test? In the automobile industry 
it seems to have stimulated busi- 
ness instead of. retarding it. 

Is there food for thought here? 


Colonel Robert Ewing to 
Publish Another Newspaper 


Publication of the Morning World, 
a new newspaper, will be started at 
Monroe, La., some time in October. 
The new daily will be published by 
Colonel Robert Ewing, publisher of the 
New Orleans States and the Shreveport 
Times, and associates, L. A. Mailhes, 
business manager of the Shreveport 
Times, James Ewing, secretary-trea- 
surer of the States, and J. Walter Ross, 
editor of the States. 

In addition to Colonel Ewing, 
will be publisher, other officers 
executives of the Morning World 
be: John D. Ewing, vice-president 
general manager, and Thomas O. 
ris, editor and manager. 


“Needlecraft Magazine” Adds 
to Staff 


Charles Longyear has resigned from 
the People’s Home Journal and, effec- 
tive August 5, will represent Needle- 
craft Magazine, New York, in Eastern 
New York State and New York City. 

Arthur W. Stockdale, recently East- 
ern manager of Modern Priscilla, will 
represent Needlecraft Magazine in Penn- 
svivania, New Jersey and New York 
City. For several years Mr. Stockdale 
represented the People’s Home Journal 
in this territory. 


who 
and 
will 
and 
Har- 


Cab Account to Porter-East- 
man-Byrne 


The Checker Cab Company, Chicago, 
has appointed the Porter-Eastman-Byrne 
Company, advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 
Newspapers will be wu in Chicago 
and several nearby cities. 





R. B. Morrison with Crowell 

R. B. Morrison, formerly with the 
advertising department of the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner, has ioined the 
Chicago office of the Crowell ublishing 
Company as a representative of The 
Mentor. 
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N. W. Ayer Elects Seven New 
Officers 


Seven members of the staff of N. W 
Agee & Son, Inc., have been electe:| 
officers of that organization, accordiiy 
to an_ announcement received from Wi! 
fred W. Fry, president. The elections, 
which were made at a recent mecting 
of the board of directors, are as follows 

H. Eugene Wheeler, assistant secre 
tary; Carl L. Reiker, assistant to the 
president, in charge of rsonne! ; 
Clarence L. Jordan, vice-president, asso 
ciate in charge of service; Frederick 
W. Kurtz, Burt Vaughn Flannery and 
Paul L. Lewis, vice-presidents, assigned 
to special service, and Harry A. Batten, 
vice-president in charge of the copy 
department. 4 





San Francisco “Examiner” 


Adds to Staff 


Phillip Rose, formerly advertising 
manager of the San Francisco News. 
has joined the local advertising staff 
of the San Francisco Examiner. Harry 
Dole has m appointed manager of 
the automobile department of the E-- 
aminer. He was formerly with the 
Milwaukee Journal and Wisconsin 
News. More recently he has been with 
the Rodney E. Boone Organization at 
Detroit and New York. 

Fred S. Nelson, formerly advertising 
manager of the M. Friedman Furniture 
Company, San Francisco, has also 
joined the local advertising staff of the 
Examiner, handling department store 
advertising. 





“Forbes Magazine” Appoints 
H. E. Middleton 


Harold E. Middleton has been ap- 
pointed to succeed D. Colden Murray 
as mid-west manager, at Detroit, of 
Forbes Magazine. t. Middleton was 
formerly space buyer for C. C. Win- 
ningham, Inc., Detroit, and more re- 
cently, he has been with the Chicago 
office of Farm Life. 


New Account with Brockland 
& Moore 


The Davis Company, St. Louis, has 
appointed Brockland & Moore, Inc., St. 
Louis advertising agency, to direct the 
advertising of Deco Cordials and Sunny 
Boy Orange Syrup Mixer. 





United States Lines Appoint 


Rankin Agency 
The United States Lines, New York, 
operating the §.S. Leviathan and other 
t hips, have appointed the Wm. H. 
Rankin Company, advertising agency, 
to direct their advertising account. 


Sevrin Ritchie Joins “The 
Outlook” 


Sevrin Ritchie, formerly an account 
poe with Chas. A, Weeks & ie 
pany, advertising agency, has joined the 
sales staff of The Outlook, New York. 
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PHorida 9 Now 


Yes—crowds are here, more are en route, others are planning to 
come this summer. 


Coming to Florida to escape the heat of northern sultriness; 
coming where they can enjoy 15 hours a day of daylight, cool, 
refreshing evenings, fishing, golf, salt or fresh water bathing, 
jaunts through the tropical countryside. 


They are coming on the steamship lines, by bus and leisurely 
wandering in with their own cars; railroads are experiencing much 
increase in their excursion volume—excursions to Florida—in the 
summer! 


Thus is Florida’s purchasing power kept renewed—travelers buy 
open-handedly. Dealers are finding it necessary to maintain ample 
stocks; advertising still moves their goods! 

Include Florida on that present advertising 
schedule to reach new business, to keep contact 


with your northern consumers who are’ now 
here; and when you include Florida you list— 


Che Florida Cimes-Union 


JACKSONVILLE.FLA 





A. B. C. Publisher’s Statement, March 31, 1929, 50,707 Daily, 63,028 Sunday 


Represented Nationally by 
REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 


New York .. . 2 West 45th Street Philadelphia . . 1524 Chestnut Street 
Chicago . . 208-N. Wabash Avenue Los Angeles . . 117 West 9th Street 
San Francisco .. . 58 Sutter Street 
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~~ the 
NEWSPAPER 


There is no better indication of the value of a newspaper as an_ advertising me- 
dium than the newspaper itself. For in the character of its pages, in the worth and 
variety of its departments, may be seen the character of the readers it attracts. 
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=| Advertising 


HE keen interest of readers in the news 

columns of The Chicago Daily News is 
matched only by their interest in and response 
to the news of buying opportunities contained 
in its advertising columns. 


Here, too, The Daily News renders a complete 
and distinctive service. For more than a gen- 
eration it has been Chicago’s shopping guide. . 
presenting a greater amount and variety of dis- 
play advertising than any other Chicago daily 
newspaper. 

Advertising is rigidly censored. For more than 
50 years The Daily News has reserved the right 
to reject any advertising which it considers to be 
fraudulent, misleading or objectionable in text or 
illustration. 

By this means The Daily News seeks to preserve 
that reader confidence in its columns which has 
made The Daily News Chicago’s leading adver- 
tising medium. 


THE CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWS 


Chicago’s Home Newspaper 


1929 





NEW YORK DETROIT 
J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly 
. 110 E. 42d St. 408 Fine Arts Bidg. 
Advertising SAN FRANCISCO 
° C. Gee. K , 303 Crocker ist Nat’] Bank Bldg. 
Representatives pple 
CHICAGO ATLANTA 
Woodward & Kelly A. D. Grant 
360 N. Michigan Ave. 711-12 Glenn Bidg. 


Member of The 100,000 Group of American Cities D 503 
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For this reason 
The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman 
must be used to cover Oklahoma 


The above map shows the distribution 
of population in Oklahoma, according to 
the latest United States census. 


Twenty-nine counties in the state are 
entirely rural . . . they have no city of 
2,500 population. In forty-five, the rural 
population exceeds the urban. In only 
three does the urban population exceed 
the rural. 


In planning an advertising campaign in 
Oklahoma it is necessary to bear this fact 
in mind . . . along with the knowledge 
that THE OKLAHOMA FARMER. 
STOCKMAN is the only paper which 


reaches these rural folk. 


189,616 ABC CIRCULATION EACH ISSUE 


{Carl ab OKL OMA: Ralph Miller 




















Adv. Mgr. . 
The OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Be DALY OR LAMOMAN ORLAMOMA CITY Times 


Mew ork Cheange Detrnt Destine  & Kats Spresal Advevinemg Agency 5 AD = - 
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The Business Banana Peel— 


Overhead 


Some Retailers and Manufacturers Still Slip on It When They Fix Prices 


By Clark C. Stockford 


Vice-President, Lucille Buhl, Inc. 


BVIOUSLY there are times 

when competition must be 
considered in fixing prices, but 
even that does not justify one in 
overlooking any part of overhead 
expenses and their relation to 
costs. To do so is only to invite 
disaster quite as much as it would 
if one were knowingly to choose 
the precarious footing of a banana 
peel while walking along the street 
with a load on one’s shoulders. 
The risk is far too great and the 
result is at least uncomfortable, 
if not tragic and costly. 

A recent incident offers an ex- 
cellent object lesson. It effectively 
emphasizes how the principles of 
modern merchandising touch our 
lives in more ways than the aver- 
age person realizes. 

Up in Westchester County, New 
York, there lives a little English 
woman who knows how to make 
marmalade. This knowledge came 
to her from her mother, and her 
mother’s mother, and so on back 
for several generations. The 
smacking approval of several gen- 
erations of palates has proved the 
practicability of these recipes. 

As a natural consequence of 
eating such delicious marmalade, 
enthusiastic admirers began to 
urge this woman to embark upon 
a business career making marma- 
lade for the multitudes, presenting 
the usual picture of a short cut to 
financial independence and wealth 
as the logical outcome of the ven- 
ture. The idea seemed feasible, so 
she started forth to make her for- 
tune, 

The question soon arose as to 
what she should charge for this 
marmalade. Being a gentle sort 


of soul, this little lady was a bit 
reluctant to decide this point. She 
thought that all she needed was 
just enough profit to give her a 
living; and since her needs were 
simple and few, she could see no 
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reason why it should be necessary 
to ask more than a nominal price 
for her product. So she made a 
guess as to what it would cost to 
produce the marmalade ready for 
delivery, and fixed a retail price 
accordingly—a “guess” price based 
on a “guess” cost. 

But a friend questioned the cor- 
rectness of these “guess” figures 
and asked me to assist in getting 
the facts. There followed a num- 
ber of discussions during which al! 
the various items of cost were 
brought out for examination for 
the purpose of arriving at a 
schedule of costs and prices that 
would be dependable. Naturally 
the item of “overhead” came in 
for its share of investigation, 
whereupon the maker of the 
marmalade raised her hands in 
horror, declaring that it would be 
unfair to the consumers of her 
product to include any such thing 
as overhead in the item of cost, 
for she could easily prepare and 
market her marmalade without 
any “overhead.” 

However, the complete analysis 
of the various items of cost in- 
cluded overhead, in order that this 
embryonic business woman might 
not be unfair to herself. It was 
not until we had set down such 
items as rent, gas for cooking, cost 
of equipment and depreciation, cost 
of making deliveries, discount to 
the trade—for she was hoping 
eventually to market her wares 
through the grocery and delicates- 
sen trade—and_ several similar 
items which go to make up the 
total cost of any such product, that 
she began to see the light. And 
when all these figures were as- 
sembled and applied to the produc- 
tion of the marmalade, even on a 
quantity basis, she was much sur- 
prised to find that her original 
“guess” price would have left her 
with a loss rather than a profit. 
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Needless to say, a speedy revision 
of prices followed and she now 
offers no apology for the price she 
charges for her marmalade, know- 
ing, as she does, that she is only 
getting a legitimate profit. And 
yet she came very near slipping on 
the ubiquitous banana peel of busi- 
ness—overhead—which so often 
causes the downfall of many simi- 
lar ventures into the realm of 
merchandising. 

Another type of business person 
who is frequently guilty of “slip- 
ping up” in the same way is the 
free-lance salesman—the man who 
buys an article from the manufac- 
turer for resale direct to the con- 
sumer. An incident of this kind 
may help to illustrate the point. 

About twenty-five years ago I 
was interested in a manufacturing 
business making metal specialties. 
One of our products was mar- 
keted through agents who sold 
direct to the users in the home. 
While we did not attempt to dic- 
tate selling prices, we had worked 
out an accurate schedule which we 
knew would insure a legitimate 


profit to the agent, which schedule 
was based on experience over a 


considerable period and from 
which we had been able to deter- 
mine with reasonable certainty the 
basic requirements necessary to 
bring a given rate of return—a 
rate which was then the accepted 
standard of earnings for that type 
of sales agent. 

A friend of mine was attracted 
to our provosition because of the 
earnings of some of our men. and 
after much discussion and delib- 
eration he resigned his job and 
went out into a territory for us. 
He soon began sending in plentv 
of orders. After an absence of 
about six weeks, he came into the 
factory to see ahout the shipment 
of his orders. delivery of which 
had been booked ahead to make 
nossible a single shinment to save 
freight charges. About the time 
he was ready to return to his terri- 
torv. I complimented him on his 
excellent work. But something in 
the wav he renlied caused me to 
wonder if all was as rosy as it an- 
neared. Immediately I wondered 
if he had been getting the recom- 
mended prices. I discovered that 
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he had “shaved prices just a little 
in some cases to land the order.” 
Inasmuch as the suggested price 
would give him almost a 100 per 
cent profit, he told me, he could 
afford to cut prices a little and still 
make a good profit. 

My reply to that was: “If you 
were really making 100 per cent, 
I wouldn’t say one word, but the 
facts are, you are not making 100 
per cent; you are making only 
about 50 per cent gross when you 
sell at the full recommended 
prices. And when you cut prices, 
as you did, you not only are mak- 
ing no profit, but are actually tak- 
ing a loss. Unfortunately, when 
you finally wake up to that fact, 
you won't stop to blame yourself 
for the situation, but you will very 
likely condemn us for misrepre- 
sentation or something worse, 
which will quite manifestly be un- 
fair both to us and our product 
and to yourself as well.” 


No Salary 


He couldn’t see that argument 
at all and frankly told me so. 
Recognizing his state of mind I 
asked him: “How much salary are 
you paying yourself?” 

“Why,” said he with surprise, 
“T don’t pay myself any salary. I 
get all the profit in my commis- 
sions.” 

“Oh, do you?” I asked. “Let's 
do a little figuring on this ship- 
ment that is going out today and 
which represents your work for 
the last five or six weeks, and sec 
how much profit you actually have 
made. Just put down on that 
paper the total amount you will 
collect for all those orders, then, 
in another column, charge your- 
self with the following items: 
What you pay us for the goods; 
what you will have to pay for 
freight and cartage; your travel- 
ing expense to and from your 
territory; your living expenses 
during those five or six weeks you 
were gone, plus any other inci- 
dental expenses you have had 
Now total all those and deduct 
that total from the amount you are 
to receive for the goods, and tell 
me if the net result in dollars and 
cents satisfies you as a salary for 
the six weeks checked. 
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When he had finished his figur- 
ing, the expression on his face had 
changed. Finally he said: “Ac- 
cording to all these figures you 
think I should charge myself with 
overhead, don’t you?” 

“Well,” I replied, “do you see 
any way in which you can avoid 


Pi 


He could not. Instead, he 
wanted more information on the 
subject, which was given him, and 
when he left the factory it was 
with a far different point of view 
regarding costs and selling prices. 
As he remarked, “hereafter I get 
the full price or no sale.” He had 
found that his “nice bunch of 
business” had netted him hardly 
more than a bare living. There+ 
after he sold at regular prices, for 
he had no desire to take another 
slide on that bit of banana peel, 
“overhead.” 

Some years later while engaged 
in advertising agency work, I was 
making a trade _ investigation 
among automotive accessory deal- 
ers for one of our clients. While 
talking with one of these dealers I 
learned that his idea of a short cut 
to wealth and success was to 
under-sell all his competitors. My 
contact with him was such that I 
had gained his confidence which 
enabled me to ask some very 
pointed questions, and particularly 
about his cut-price policy. “Well,” 
he said, “I seem to do a pretty 
good volume of business, but for 
some reason or other I don’t have 
much profit left at the end of the 
month, and I can’t understand it. 
That fellow across the street seems 
to be making money and he doesn’t 
even try to meet my cut prices.” 

Upon further questioning I dis- 
covered an almost total disregard 
—misconception—of the principle 
of overhead and its relation to re- 
tail selling prices. Like the sales 
agent previously mentioned, this 
dealer thought that when an ar- 
ticle costing him $1 was sold for 
$1.50, he was making 50 per cent 
profit, which should allow an 


ample margin to cover all over- 
head expenses and leave a good 
net profit besides. It took me some 
little time to show him the differ- 
ence and the correct method of 
figuring the percentage of profit 
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based on gross sales rather than 
on cost; also that the invoice price 
of an article did not represent its 
total cost to him but that some- 
how or in some way he must take 
into consideration all the items of 
cost involved in doing business, all 
of which must be covered in his 
selling price before there could be 
any net margin left for profit. He 
became so interested that he asked 
me to help him work out a com- 
plete schedule of his costs and 
after about an hour spent at that 
work, he was very much surprised 
to find that he had actually lost 
money on a lot of his sales, in- 
stead of making a little profit as he 
had supposed. 


An ExPrice Cutter Now 


But the most interesting part of 
that interview was in seeing that 
dealer go around and remove all the 
cut-price signs from his place of 
business. “I guess the manufac- 
turers know better what these 
goods should sell at than I do and 
hereafter I am going to get the 
full price or no sale,” he declared. 
Just another case of walking dan- 
gerously close to that bit of busi- 
ness banana peel on which so many 
— the fatal slip from profit to 
oss. 

Even manufacturers sometimes 
venture too close to this same 
treacherous hazard surrounding 
the cost and price family. There 
was one such who was making an 
office accessory sold through high- 
grade specialty salesmen. His was 
an article of unusual merit, capable 
of rendering an important service 
in business institutions, but it re- 
quired the services of high grade 
men to sell and supervise the in- 
stallation and operation of this 
equipment. Production problems 
had been quite carefully and thor- 
oughly worked out with the result 
that the product was reasonably 
perfect from a mechanical point 
of view but sales had been disap- 
pointing, which fact was all the 
more mystifying because the prod- 
uct had been moderately priced. 
As the manufacturer said: “I have 
only added a fair profit with 
enough more to give the salesmen 
a good commission, and very little 
for advertising, for I believe it is 
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better to give the customer the 
benefit of the amount usually spent 
tor advertising. Yet we don’t 
seem able to get any volume in 
sales.” 

My comment on that policy 
hardly made him enthusiastic about 
my visit, but that didn’t bother me. 
A rather heated discussion fol- 
lowed during which I asked him 
to carefully analyze all the items 
of cost, many of which he had 
completely overlooked. For ex- 
ample, he could not see why the 
time spent in servicing the equip- 
ment after installation should be 
included as an item of cost. Yet 
he readily admitted that, no mat- 
ter how well made the product 
was before leaving the factory, 
just the ordinary risks involved 
by reason of the human equation 
in the operation of the equipment 
necessitated a certain measure of 
service that was quite unavoidable, 
the benefit of which always went 
to the purchaser. Also, it was 
pointed out to him that since cus- 
tomers did not flock to his factory 
quite voluntarily to purchase his 
product, even though its value had 
been proved, it was quite necessary 
for him to carry the story to those 
possible customers, which meant 
that a certain load should be added 
for educational advertising pur- 
poses. And if advertising was not 
employed to carry on this educa- 
tional work, then it must quite 
obviously be done by the salesmen, 
all of which meant increased sales 
resistance, to say nothing of the 
additional time required in mak- 
ing sales. 

It was because of this very ex- 
cess time and sales resistance that 
the rate of commission allowed 
salesmen was proving insufficient 
to compensate them for the work 
involved. Obviously, therefore, 
sales were decreasing through a 
lack of enthusiasm on the part of 
the salesmen, as a direct result of 
insufficient earnings rather than 
because of any price resistance. 
In other words, this manufacturer 
found that costs did not end at 
the factory, but continued right up 
to the office floor of the purchaser 
and rightfully included many items 
quite foreign to factory processes. 
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The conclusion reached by this 
manufacturer was that he had 
been completely fooled on the cor- 
rect classification of marketing 
costs. His entire ‘sales and mar- 
keting program was revised to 
cover the various items of expense 
involved, including a liberal allow- 
ance for educational advertising. 
The result was the development of 
a much higher grade of salesmen, 
backed by a campaign of adver- 
tising that told the story of that 
product in terms which appealed 
to the prospective customer, there- 
by making it no longer necessary 
for the salesmen to spend their 
valuable time to carry on edu- 
cational work which properly 
belonged to the advertising depart- 
ment. Sales increased almost im- 
mediately following the upward 
revision of prices, and smiles re- 
placed the look of worry on the 
face of that manufacturer. 

Overhead frequently wears 
strange clothes. And the disguise 
fools a lot of us unless we closely 
examine every item that comes 
within our range of vision in con- 
nection with any merchandising 
problem. 


R. W. Proctor with Van Dorn 
Electric Tool Company 


R. W. Proctor, sales manager and 
sales promotion manager of the Black 
& Decker Manufacturing Company, 
Towson, Md., for the last twelve years, 
has transferred his activities with that 
company to the Van Dorn Electric Tool 
eens, Cleveland, which was bought 
by Black & Decker in January, 1928. 
Though under the same ownership, the 
companies have operated separately and 
maintained separate distributing organi- 
zations. He will have charge of sales 
in his new position. 





Joshua B. Powers Appointed 
by London “Daily Express” 


The Daily Express, of London, Man- 
chester and Glas — has appointed 
Joshua B. Powers, , publishers’ rep- 
resentative, New York.” as its advertis- 
ing epresentative for the United 
States, France and Germany. 





Joins Scripps-Howard Chicago 
Office 


Frank Losch, formerly of the Omaha, 
Nebr., Bee-News, is now with the Chi- 
cago office of the National Advertising 
department of Scripps-Howard News- 
papers. 
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POPULATION IS OVER 2. MILLION 


ITH saturation-point coverage in Indianapolis, 

mass coverage within the First Zone and key- 
buyer coverage in the Second Zone, The News 
thoroughly sells The Indianapolis Radius. A great 
market dominated by a great newspaper, begets 
great results for advertisers. Remember this money- 
saving fact: 


The News ...cALONE... Does The Job! 


jhe 
INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
pe The Indianapolis Radius 


DON BRIDGE, Advertising Director 
New York: Chicago: 
DAN A. CARROLL 
110 East 42nd Se; 























IANA outranks any other state in percent- 


| age of native-born white population—92% 
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Ameriea’s 
omainm street” 


. .. the largest and richest 
sales market in the world! 


HE City of New York constitutes the ap- 

proximate centre of a market that has a 
greater population and a larger amount of 
wealth than any similar area, anywhere in the 
world. 


New Yorkers have the highest incomes in 
America—the largest savings bank accounts 
in the country. They live well and dress 
well. They spend more than $435,000,000 
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a year on clothing alone; $92,000,000 for to- 
bacco; $100,000,000 for furniture; $2,000,- 
000,000 for food. They spend 297 million 
dollars annually in ten department stores. 


Because of this tremendous buying power, 
New Yorkers offer greater sales opportunities 
than any similar group of consumers any- 
where else in America. 


And the easiest way to reach them is 
through the one big evening newspaper that 
overwhelmingly dominates the New York 
Market, going each day into the largest num- 
ber of worthwhile homes in every income 
group, throughout New York City and its 
wealthy suburbs. 


That newspaper is the New York Evening 
Journal . . . BIG enough and STRONG 
enough to put over your sales message here 
single-handed—and at a single advertising 
cost! 


NEW YORK 


EVENING JOURNAL 


One of the 28 Hearst NewsPaPers read 
by more than twenty million people 


NEW YORK 
9 East 40th Street 


CHICAGO: DETROIT: PHILADELPHIA: ROCHESTER: BOSTON: 
Hearst General Motors Fidelity Philadelphia Temple 5 Winthrop 
Building Building Trust Building Building Square 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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A 15-Year and Six 
Months’ Record Stands 


Ending June 30, 1929, The Detroit News completed 15 
years and six months of being always first, second or third 
in advertising in America. During the last six months it 
carried 16,691,122 lines of advertising and was second in 
America. This result achieved by a newspaper in a city with 
one-half of the population of Chicago and one-fourth the pop- 
ulation of New York indicates the effectiveness of the medium. 
Those who are initiated to the result-getting power of The 
Detroit News are not at all surprised at its astounding cham- 
pionship year in and year out. When a newspaper in a city of 
Detroit’s size reaches four out of every five Detroit homes 
taking any English newspaper it is bound to attract a follow- 
ing of shrewd advertisers. That The Detroit News has in 
ever increasing numbers. 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


New York Office Chicago Office 
I. A. Klein, 50 E. 42nd St. J. E. Lutz, 180 No. Michigan 
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Not Volume of Advertising Expense, 


“Not How Much for Advertising, 
But How Well!” 






but Advertising Intelligence Is the 


Yardstick, Says This Merged Advertiser of Foods 


Based on an Interview by Arthur H. Little with 


Colby M. Chester, Jr. 


President, General 


T= only influence that could 
affect the food industry ad- 
versely, Colby M. Chester, Jr., 
pointed out in a speech in April 
before the Bureau of Advertising 
of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, would be a de- 
clining birth rate. 


Foods Corporation 


Postum, Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, 
Post’s Bran Flakes, Jell-O, Swans 
Down Cake Flour, Minute Tapioca, 
Walter Baker’s Cocoa and Choco- 
late, Log Cabin Syrup, Sanka Cof- 
fee, Franklin Baker’s Coconut, 
Hellmann’s Blue Ribbon Mayon- 
naise, Maxwell 











Of all industries 
in which men have 
engaged since the 
beginning of trade, 
the food industry is 
the oldest and larg- 
est in America. We 
spend for food ap- 
proximately 26 per 
cent of our income; 
and if the national 
income is, as it is 
estimated to be, 
something like $89,- 
000,000,000, then 
the total of money 
that pours into the 
coffers of the food 
industry each year 
is about $23,000,- 
(000,000. The indus- 
try’s manufacturing 
plants in America 
number more than 
48,000, and its re- 
tail outlets nearly 
400,000. 

Mr. Chester is 
president of 








AST week a new name 

was listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange—a 
name that brokers and oper- 
ators promptly abbreviated. 
The General Motors Corpor- 
ation they call General Mo- 
tors. The General Foods 
Corporation, new name of 
Postum Company, Inc., they 
quickly shortened to Gen- 
eral Foods. 

In June, the last month 
for which the returns are all 
in, General Foods advertis- 
ing appeared a _ sufficient 
number of times to be read 
—if each advertisement were 
seen by only one reader— 
by 110,435,918 Americans. 

In this article, Colby M. 
Chester, Jr., president of this 
titan in foods, tells what he 
thinks of advertising and 
of the effect of mergers up- 
on volume of advertising. 














the General 


Foods 


vertising volume? 


House Coffee, La 
France, Satina, Ca- 
lumet Baking Pow- 
der, Certo, and 
Diamond Crystal 
Salt. 

In the first six 
months of 1929, the 
corporation’s sales 
volume was $74,- 
063,728, on which 
the net profit was 
$9,848,057. 

In the policy of 
such an enterprise 
—an enterprise that 
by centralizing and 
unifying ‘its sales 
effort, has reduced 
its sales cost from 
34.7 per cent to 23.2 
per cent—what is to 
be the place of ad- 
vertising? What is 
to be the effect of 
such a_ consolida- 
tion, in this era of 
mergers, upon ad- 
Do the cen- 





Corporation, which, until June 27, 
when its name was changed by ac- 
tion of the stockholders, was the 
Postum Company, Incorporated, a 
giant in foods—a merger formed by 
the combining of twelve producing 
companies whose respective prod- 
ucts have been advertised, nation- 
ally, for years. The company’s 


latest acquisition was Diamond Salt. 
Today, the corporation’s products 
Postum Cereal, 


include Instant 
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tralization of product control, the 
centralization of the control of dis- 
tribution, and the cutting of corners 
of expense in these activities fore- 
shadow advertising curtailment? 
I put these questions to Mr. 
Chester. He stipulated that he 
was speaking, of course, only for 
the corporation of which he is the 
head. And his answer, in substance 
and in brief, was this: 
Advertising is to be measured, 
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not only by volume of advertising 
expense—for that is merely a 
rough, over-all dimension of adver- 
tising effort—but by an examination 
of advertising intelligence. In 
short, not merely how much, but 
how well : 

Speaking before the newspaper 
publishers in April, Mr. Chester 
touched on the subject of good-will. 
“We combined the brains and ex- 
perience of several companies, as 
well as their products,” he told 
the publishers; “and, while mate- 
rial reduction in sales and execu- 
tive expense quickly followed, these 
perhaps, were not the greatest 
benefits that the merger created. 
United experience and greater re- 
sources enabled us to develop our 
scientific research and to broaden 
our understanding of some of the 
important principles of advertising. 

“It was more than a merger of 
balance sheets and properties. It 
brought together the good-will of a 
number of institutions and enabled 
us to get a much fuller apprecia- 
tion of good-will’s value. 

“IT believe that reputation, or 
good-will, is the greatest of all cor- 
porate assets. .. 

“The greatest factor in building 
good-will is constructive, truthful 
advertising.” 


Advertising, as It Is Being Affected 
by the Merger 


“Ninety-five per cent of our busi- 
ness,” Mr. Chester told me, “is due 
to advertising—to the effect of our 
advertising today and to the cumu- 
lative effect of the advertising of 
our companies over periods of 
years. 

“Tn line with the custom of many 
companies, we carry good-will at a 
balance-sheet value of one dollar. 
But our estimate of its true value 
goes high. If it were possible for 
us to take back all the money all 
our companies have spent for ad- 
vertising, and surrender, in ex- 
change, their combined good-will, 
we'd refuse to trade. 

“To market the products of our 
companies, we have set up five sales 
organizations, each doing the work 
formerly done by several. Thus 
we have effected economies in dis- 
tribution. Further economies are 
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to result from a combining of 
divisional and district offices and 
from eliminating duplication of 
office procedure. 

“Economies have resulted, too, 
from improving our methods of 
production. To a large extent, we 
have unified our buying—and saved 
money there. 

“Savings like these are directly 
attributable, of course, to the com- 
panies’ merging. But with our ad- 
vertising, the situation has been 
different. Each of our products, 
although it is produced and dis- 
tributed by methods that save 
money, still has an identity, and an 
identity that has been advertised. 

“Nothing we have done to our 
advertising, none of the charges 
affecting it, can be attributed to the 
merger. The changes we have 
made have been changes, not in the 
general policy of advertising, but in 
method. In effect, the process has 
been one of adjustment. 

“For instance, one of the com- 
panies had been an extensive user 
of booklets, but had confined its 
display advertising, mostly, to the 
task of keeping the product's 
name before the public. We shall 
continue the booklets—for they do 
a valuable work—but we have 
changed the display advertising so 
that it does an actual job of sell- 
ing. 

“We are committed to an adver- 
tising policy. In view of the his- 
tories of our companies, there is no 
other policy that common _ sense 
could suggest. Year after year, 
these companies have been adver- 
tising to the public. The good-will 
they have acquired has not merely 
survived changing conditions of 
business, through periods of good 
business and bad, but it has grown 
all the time in power. In the in- 
stance of one of our units—the 
Walter Baker Company—reputa- 
tion goes back for a century and a 


alf. 

“We know that the good-will of 
these companies is reflected in our 
relations with the trade and with 


the consuming public. It is a con- 
dition on which we can rely. Our 
companies, as we are keenly aware, 
have been known for fair dealing; 
and today we stand back of thei 


‘ 
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© directly The history of toilet preparation advertising in 
» the com- the Chicago Evening American reveals an occur- 
nae, 2 rence which should be most significant to adver- 
products, tisers who want action for their money. 

and dis- 

og In 1920, the first year for which the Advertising 
ivertised. ’ Record Company has any data on toilet prepara- 
* Ba tion linage in Chicago papers, the Chicago Evening 
ted to the American carried 23,318 more lines of such ad- 
= Be vertising than any other Chicago daily. It con- 
1g, but in tinued to lead the daily field in this classification 
ocess has until 1927, when, for some reason, leadership was 
the com- transferred to another daily, with the Chicago 
- se Evening American in second place, some 42,000 
,, oo lines behind the leader. 

product's 

= shall Whatever the reason for this fickle move on the 
Say part of the advertisers of toilet preparations may 
tising so have been, it must have proved unprofitable, for in 
7 1928 the Chicago Evening American swung back 
n_adver- into leadership with a gain of 143,311 lines and 
at a lead of 76,530 lines over the next daily paper. 
n sense And for the first six months of 1929 the Chicago 
a Evening American was 34,420 lines ahead of the 
ood-will next highest daily. 
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: _ One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by 

» Oar more than twenty million people—Member of 
aware, International News Service, Universal Service 
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reputations. We see to it that the 
consumer gets merchandise in the 
best possible condition; and we 
guarantee, without reservation, 
every package on the dealer’s 
shelves. 

“There seems to be a tendency to 
think of advertising only in terms 
of money spent for it. Seemingly, 
advertising volume 1s a fairly unt- 
versal yardstick. But to us it seems 
that that standard, used alone, is in- 
adequate. 

“When you get down to cases, 
what is advertising? _ Not even the 
accountants, who are skilled in de- 
fining business functions, seem to 
agree on that. There is doubt 
what to include. Nor is there any 
wholly dependable way to compare 
the advertising effort of one enter- 
prise with another. For there are 
forms of advertising—for instance, 
direct advertising and car cards— 
of which the volume being done by 
an advertiser cannot even be esti- 
mated by an outsider. 

“The yardstick we apply isn’t 
volume alone—neither how much 
we can spend, nor how little we 
can get along with. Our question 
is: How intelligently can we do the 
job, and how well? 

“In the advertising programs of 
our companies we haven’t made a 
single change merely to save money. 
Not once have we discarded any 
advertising activity until we had de- 
vised something else—and, in our 
opinion, something better—to take 
its place. 

“We believe that, from the ac- 
cumulated experience of our com- 
panies, we have learned something 
about advertising. To each of the 
units we apply what we have 
learned. We are unifying their 
points of view. In each of them 
there is developing a consciousness 
of our picture as a whole. 

“In many industries there is talk 
of saturation, and particularly is 
that supposed to be an imminent 
problem in foods. As a matter of 
fact, however, we know that 
saturation for any one of our prod- 
ucts is so remote as scarcely to fall 
within the range of possibility. 

“No, we're not interested in 
saturation. What does interest us, 
directly and concretely, is what you 
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might call kitchen administration. 
We're interested in the housewives 
of the nation, in what food prod- 
ucts they use, and how—this to the 
end that we may develop new uses 
and new markets and thus broaden 
still further the merchandising op- 
portunities of the products we make 
and sell.” 


National Carbon Appoints 
D. E. Replogle 


Delbert E. Replogle has been ap- 
pointed sales engineer in the product 
development division of the National 
Carbon Company. He has been with the 
Raytheon anufacturing Company, of 
whose product the ational Carbon 
Company has acquired control of pro- 
duction and sales. His headquarters ‘ 
will be at New York. 


William Green Adds to Staff 

Prescott K. Wadsworth and Paul F. 
Jackson have joined the staff of Wil- 
liam Green, New_York, producer of 
direct advertising. Mr. Wadsworth, who 
becomes director of research, was for- 
merly manager of plan and_ research 
with the Chas. W. Hoyt Company, 
Inc. Mr. Jackson, who becomes an ac- 
count executive, was formerly New 
York manager of Corday & Gross, 
Cleveland. 


New Account for Paschall, 
Harris & Paschall 


The National Cantube Company, Chi- 


cago, manufacturer of tin containers, 
has plesed its advertising account with 
Paschall, Harris & Paschall, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency of that city. Business 
— jcc and direct mail will be 
used. 


R. L. Fridrich, Art Director, 
Weiss Agency 


Richard L. Fridrich, formerly art di- 
rector of R. E. Sandmeyer & Company, 
and, at one time with Henri, Hurst & 
McDonald, Inc., both of Chicago, has 
been appointed art director for the Ed 
ward .. Weiss Company, advertising 
agency of that city. 


Appoints D. C. Hildebrecht 


Dewey C. Hildebrecht, formerly with 
the sales promotion department of the 
Dayton Power. and ight Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, has been appointed sales 
Promotion manager of the Sweet and 
Roy Gas Appliance Company, Troy, 


C. & A. Account to 


Guenther-Bradford 
The Chicago & Alton Railroad Com- 
pany, Chicago, has placed its advertis- 
ing account with Guenther-Bradford & 
Company, __ Inc., hics advertising 
agency. Newspapers will be used. 
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fhdklahoma City 


T requires the combined city and sub- 
Burban populations of such cities as 
@rtford, Peoria, Wilmington and Harris- 

g to equal the city and suburban popu- 

ion of Oklahoma City, based on the 

partment of Commerce’s trade area of 
ahoma City, shown in white on the map. 


he Oklahoma City trade influence com- 
nds an independent dominion of this 
pat market as well as of the 68-mile 
.C. area, shown by the heart line, com- 
sed of 26 counties, 13 towns of 10,000 or 
bre, and 62 towns of from 1,000 to 10,000, 
here live more than 1,000,000 people. 


his market of large sales opportunities 
untouched by any outside metropolitan 
wspaper, and it is here that the Oklaho- 
zn and Times give the advertiser 7% 
ore coverage, at about half the cost, than 
e combined circulations of all 18 other 
ily papers published in this territory. 


In this market both local and national ad- 
rtisers use 2-to-1 as much space as in any 

er local newspaper—for the simple rea- 
n that the Oklahoman and Times produce 
e highest ratio of results to expenditures. 


CORRECTION 
OUR PRINTERS’ INK AD, JULY 25tu, WE GAVE 
E OKLAHOMAN AND TIMES A SIX MONTHS 


HE SUNDAY OKLAHOMAN WAS GIVEN A 497,469 
NE GAIN FOR THE SIX MONTHS. THIS SHOULD 
HAVE BEEN 60,135 LINES. 


e DAI AHOMAN 


IHE OKLAHOMA FARMER STOCKMAN - WKY 
ere Ohvemye Berea duane € Kary Sveceal Adverting Agency ee Cty ter Prencter etion 
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“‘Newer half” 
an expression coined 
to identify 
the 800,000 persons 
who have 
come to Detroit 
since 1920 
and who are 
remaking its history 
—reach them through 
their newspaper, 

_ the Detroit Times 
and don’t 
try to cover 
America’s fourth market 
with one newspaper. 





“‘THE TREND IS TO THE TIMES” 
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“Let’s Start a Mail-Order 


Business!” 


Some Advice for the Man Who Has Been Bitten by the Mail-Order Bug 
By Maxwell Droke 


President, The Business Letter Institute 


j 3485 just saved a friend of 
mine from $500 to $1,000 in 
cash—and a deal of mental anguish. 
But to do it I had to burst a beau- 
tiful balloon. 

My friend had been bitten by the 
mail-order bug, and his case had 
developed in a particularly virulent 
form. Of all of the forty-’leven 
varieties of the mail-order business 
he had planned to launch forth in 
what is perhaps the most precarious 
of the lot—the mail-order book 
business. 

Stripped of animated gestures 
and enthusiastic outpourings, this 
was the proposition: It seems that 
he has an uncle, an old family 
physician. The plan was to have 
this doctor write a family medical 
book—as I understand it, a sort of 
combination health encyclopedia and 
modernized “What-to-do-till-the- 
doctor-comes.” The book was to 
be sold by mail, through advertis- 
ing in farm and household publica- 
tions. And the price was set at 
$1 a copy. 

“But what is your follow-up?” 
I inquired. 

My friend regarded me rather 
blankly. So I proceeded to elabo- 
rate. “What are you going to sell 
these people after you get their 
orders for the $1 book? How 
are you going to make up the 
deficit on these initial orders?” 

“Deficit? Why I planned on at 
least a 15 per cent profit on every 
order. See, here’s the way I have 
it doped out... .” And he pro- 
ceeded to lay before me as lovely 
a set of theoretical figures as ever 
I beheld. But there was one 
trifling difficulty—the proposition 
just naturally wasn’t workable. 

This specific instance has been 
set forth for the reason that my 
observation leads me to the con- 
viction that at one time or another, 
nine out of every ten advertising 
men have been bitten by this self- 


same industrious little mail-order 
bug. Tiring of the trials and tribu- 
lations of a routine job, the victim 
sits back on a lazy summer after- 
noon and dreams of the joys of a 
business of his own; a business 
where you simply send out circu- 
lars and rake in orders. 

Visitors who venture into our 
establishment in the early morning 
hours and chance to view a sizable 
stack of checks—a pile of incoming 
orders—invariably philosophize as 
to the softness of our situation. 
Rather often, I imagine, they re- 
solve to go forth and do likewise. 


Not All “One-Way” Traffic 


Not that I censure them at all. 
The mail-order business is fasci- 
nating. Slitting envelopes and re- 
moving those brightly tinted checks 
is as pleasant an occupation as I 
can imagine. But it is not all “one- 
way” traffic. I would like, for ex- 
ample, to show some of these en- 
thusiasts our neat little bundle of 
cancelled checks made payable to 
“Postmaster.” 

Perhaps if, without a particle of 
pessimism, I can reach over and 
remove the rose-colored glasses 
which are hampering the vision of 
the man who wants to “get into 
the mail-order game,” the final re- 
sult may be beneficial. 

What was so radically wrong 
with my friend’s medical book 
proposition? Probably you know 
the answer to that one. It is an 
especially flagrant example of fran- 
tic figuring. 

As every experienced mail-order 
man knows, selling a single item at 
$1 or thereabouts, with no sub- 
sequent sale in sight, is a pretty 
hopeless undertaking. 

ersonally, I would not under- 
take to sell a single mail-order book 
at a price less than $3 (or the pro- 
verbial “$2.98 plus a few cents post- 
age”). Even then it would be diffi- 
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cult to get excited about the profit 
possibilities unless one had a sub- 
stantial item, or better yet, a line 
of products to offer in a follow-up 
campaign to these book buyers. 

There is one fundamental of 
mail merchandising that the be- 
ginner seems never to fully recog- 
nize and this is the fact that profits 
—substantial profits—are not made 
on the initial order, but either on 
repeat orders for the same item, 
or on subsequent sales of kindred 
merchandise. 

To illustrate: A few years ago I 
was supervising the sale of a $3 
book, sold by magazine advertising 
on a C.O.D. plan. The book itself 
yielded comparatively small profits. 
Our real money came from selling 
these book buyers a correspondence 
course dealing more exhaustively 
with the subject in which they had 
evidenced interest. This is an ex- 
ample of what I mean by having a 
substantial item for a follow-up. 

A concern selling products which 
are consumed and replenished (I 
have in mind a house marketing 
jellies, jams and delicacies) has an 
excellent chance for repeat business, 
and of course it is these repeat or- 
ders, garnered at small sales ex- 
pense, which make the business 
profitable. 

Sometimes, indeed, a house is so 
fortunate as to be able to cash-in 
in two ways. It not only receives 
repeat orders for identical mer- 
chandise, but also sells its cus- 
tomers related merchandise. 

A company selling shirts by mail 
has built up a list of more or less 
regular customers. This customer 
list is circularized from time to 
time with offerings of underwear, 
neckties, etc., and the results are 
very satisfactory. 

Although there are, of course, 
exceptions, it may be said as a 
general practice that the mail-order 
concern which features a compara- 
tively low-priced item, either in 
magazine space or by direct mail, 
is literally buying a market. This 
is its method of sorting out the 
probable purchasers from the pos- 
sible prospects, in order that they 
may concentrate on the former. 

Building a mailing list for a 
business of this type is so complex 
an undertaking that I can deal 
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with the subject here in only a 
very general way. 

The beginner in mail-order mer- 
chandising must appreciate, first of 
all, that the mail-order customer 
is a peculiar and definite species. 
Not everyone will buy by mail, re- 
gardless of the attractiveness of 
our offer, or the persistence of our 
presentation. But the man who 
does buy, for example, a book on 
collections and credits, is much 
more likely to buy another book on 
that or some related subject than 
is the cold prospect. He is a prob- 
able purchaser. This is one of the 
few basic principles on which mail- 
order men are in general agree- 
ment. That is why a mail-order 
house considers its customer list 
the most precious of all possessions. 


What to Sell? 


What to sell ranks among the 
major problems which confront the 
man who wants to get into the 
mail-order merchandising business. 

It has been said by some enthu- 
siasts that anything can be sold by 
mail. But like all generalities this 
is at best only a half-truth. Direct 
mail may aid in the sale of practi- 
cally any product or proposition, 
but the list of merchandise items 
which can be successfully sold en- 
tirely by mail is not so extensive 
as some apparently believe. 

The young mail-order business 
should have for its foundation a 
specialty or line of specialties. Mer- 
chandise that cannot readily be pro- 
cured in local stores. 

It may be argued that many big 
mail-order establishments flourish 
through the sale of staples. But 
these businesses prosper because of 
their keenness in buying rather 
than selling. They place orders for 
tremendous quantities of materials 
and thus are enabled to offer values 
which smaller competitors cannot 
duplicate. 

And as I have previously pointed 
out, the item should be one that 
can be sold at a substantial price 
($10 or more), or, if a lower- 
priced item, it should have possi- 
bilities for repeat business, either 
on identical or related products. 

In marketing comparatively low- 
priced products, many mail-order 
men have found that the solution 
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In 


NEW YORK 
304,242 families buy, 
read, and believe in one 
newspaper, The Eyening World. 
Concentrated buying power, reach- 
ing into every income group, these 
304,242 families constitute the backbone 
of the great New York market. And The 
Evening World reaches them, sells them, at 
a milline cost lower than other evening 
newspapers. @ That is why The Evening 
World is the only paper to carry the ad- 
vertising of every Manhattan department 
store. @ That is why The Evening 
World is a foundation paper ... the 
first choice with advertisers 
who buy with their eyes 


open and their pocket- 
books closed. 


The Evening World 


New York ’s FO UNDATI O N Newspaper” 
Pulitzer Building, New York 


TRIBUNE TOWER GENERAL MOTORS BLDG 
Chicago Detroit 
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of their problem lies in making up 
an assortment of merchandise. 
Frank E. Davis, the New England 
fish dealer, has been doing this for 
years. 

It is one of the peculiarities of 
the mail-order business that a com- 
bination offer at a bargain price 
will often sell more readily than a 
single item at a lower price. Then, 
too, when you sell, say, three items, 
in a combination, on approval, there 
is always a chance that if some of 
the material is returned for credit, 
one or more of the items will be 
retained and paid for, so that the 
transaction will not be a dead loss 
as is the case where single items 
are ordered and returned. 

Price is one of the serious stum- 
bling blocks to many beginning mail- 
order men. In their enthusiasm 
over potential sales possibilities 
they under-estimate the cost of 
sales and distribution, as well as 
the percentage of rejects (approval 
items returned for credit), credit 
losses, etc. The result is that they 
price their goods on too narrow a 
margin to allow a_ satisfactory 
profit. 

No hard and fast rules can be 
laid down for the pricing of a 
mail-order product. As a general 
thing, however, on a specialty item 
the manufacturing, packaging and 
transportation cost (if the item is 
sold delivered) should not repre- 
sent more than 25 per cent of the 
selling price. In other words, a 
product, or an assortment, selling 
for $10 should not cost, delivered, 
in excess of $2.50. Sometimes in 
staple products this ratio cannot be 
maintained; but to allow a much 
narrower margin is dangerous, and 
in some cases even greater varia- 
tion is necessary. The only safe 
rule is to conduct a series of tests 
to determine the price which will 
yield the greatest net profit. 

In fact that little word, “test” 
should be the mail merchandising 
man’s guardian angel. Take noth- 
ing for granted. Test every move 
you make. For the only certain 
thing about marketing by mail is 
its uncertainty. 





The Perry County Publishing Com- 
pany, New Lexington, Ohio, will issue 
a daily paper beginning August 10, to 


known as the Evening Star. 
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Meeting Planned for Advertis- 
ing Bureau of A. N. P. A. 


Preliminary plans haye been made 
for a meeting of the Bureau of Adver- 
tising of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association by a sub-committee, 
appointed by William F. Rogers, of the 
Boston Transcript, chairman of the 
committee in charge. This meeting will 
be held at Chicago during the conven 
tion of the Audit » a of Circulations 
at that city in October. 

The sub-committee includes the fol- 
lowing members: - & cfarlane, 
Chicago Tribune, chairman; and E. H. 
Harris, Richmond, Ind., Palladium; 
Walter A. Strong, Chicago Daily News; 
Frank H. Burgess, La Crosse, Wisc., 
Tribune and Leader-Press; Don U. 
Bridge, Indianapolis News, and W. H. 
Stockwell, Newspaper Representatives 
Association of Chicago. 


Gordon Gross Joins 
Gunnison Agency 


Gordon Gross, formerly general sales 
manager of the Domestic Distributing 
Corporation, Brooklyn, N. Y., and, more 
recently, with the editorial staff of the 
J. Walter Thompson Company, has been 
appointed copy chief of Stanley E. 
Gunnison, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. 








Paris Jewelers Appoint 
McCready-Parks 


Van Cleef & Arpels, Inc., Paris jewel- 
ers, who will open a New York store 
about September 15, have appointed 
McCready-Parks, New York advertising 
agency, to direct their advertising ac- 
count. Newspapers, magazines and di- 
rect mail will be used. 





Los Angeles Office for 
Topics Publishing Company 
The a Publishing Company, Inc., 

New York, publisher of Dru Oopics, 
Wholesale Druggist, Display Topics and 
Drug Trade ews, has established a 
Los Angeles office, represented by Roger 
A. Johnstone and Don N. Harway. 





Approve Merger with Electric 
Auto-Lite Company 


A plan to consolidate the J. W. 
Brown Manufacturing Company, Co 
lumbus, Ohio, automobile lamps, with 
the Electric Auto-Lite Company, To- 
ledo, Ohio, has been approved bv the 
directors of the Brown organization. 





Joins Small, Spencer & Levings 


F. H. Carpenter, for several years with 
the advertising staff of the Chicago 
Tribune and, more recently, with Ing- 
raham-Powers, Inc., publishers’ repre- 
sentative, is now with Small, Spencer 
& Levings Inc., publishers’ representa- 
tive, Chicago. 
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- hundred and 
fifty replies from 
one four hundred 
twenty line advertise- 
ment on the financial 
pages of The Detroit 
Free Press is the result 
record written by this 
newspaper for the 
Dare Airplane Co. of 
Detroit. 


g 


T has been perhaps 

traditional with 
financial advertising 
that prestige rather 
than direct returns 
should accrue. Yet 
prestigealone need not 
be the only goal of 
reputable financial 
copy, as is demonstra- 
ted by this record of 
direct response. 


q 


HE Detroit Free 
Press has always 
been and still is the 





VERREE & 
National 


New York Chicago 
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only Detroit news- 
paper presenting the 
complete financial 
news of the day— 
not only the techni- 
cal and tabular as- 
pects of finance, but 
the human interest 
side of it as well. 


q 


OVERAGE of 

every other home 
in the entire Detroit 
market is assurance to 
the financial advertis- 
er or to any other 
reputable merchandis- 
er of reaching and in- 
fluencing through The 
Free Press practically 
every home worth ad- 
vertisingtointhe area. 





CONKLIN, INC. 
Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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Today—Tomorrow—‘Next Day! 


Mammoth openings 


of New Stores for 


AGROPOLIS TRADE! 











ee new stores and bright new mer- 
chandise! A new Sears-Roebuck store 
here today—tomorrow Montgomery Ward 
opens a new one there. Day after, same 
thing; and the next day, too. Yes, sir, busi- 
ness is certainly brisk! For those two great 
merchandisers are spending fifty millions of 
dollars this year, opening up new stores in 
towns where AGROPOLIs people trade, 
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But they’re not aiming only at town busi- 
ness. They’re after the gigantic trade of 
AGROPOLIS — the rich farming area of the 
country, for which the town is the market 
place. They know it’s worth going after— 
five million automobiles on farms, farm im- 
plement companies’ stocks trebling in value, 
every report showing a sustained increase in 
farm prosperity. They know the farmer has 
more money than he’s had in years. And 
they know, too, that AGROPOLIS comes to 
town now to buy. Wherefore, the increased 
importance of the small town as a trading 
center. 


Now, you may not be able to open stores 
all over the country to get farm trade. But 
you can tap the rich AGROPOLIs market in the 
pages of their home papers—the Standard 
Farm Unit Papers. These 15 non-duplicat- 
ing papers are read from cover to cover, by 
all the family, in 2,600,000 of the most pros- 
perous farm homes of the country. Tell 
your story in these papers—AGROPOLIs will 
see it, will read it, and AGROPOLIs will buy 
your product. 


Your sales problem is national—but your dealer’s is always local— 
The Standard Farm Unit Papers meet both! 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist The New Breeder's Gazette The Progressive Farmer 
& Farmer Hoard’s Dairyman The Nebraska Farmer 
Pacific Rural Press Pennsylvania Farmer Missouri Ruralist 
The Farmer-Farm, Stock & Ohio Farmer Kansas Farmer 
Home, St. Paul Wallaces’ Farmer Michigan Farmer 
The American Agriculturist The Prairie Farmer 


The STANDARD -bircr UNIT 


One order—one plate—one bill 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, General Manager 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Courtney D. Freeman, Western Manager Willard R. Downing, Eastern Manager 
307 North Michigan Avenue 250 Park Avenue 


San Francisco, 1112 Hearst Building 
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“Believe it or Not”— 





RIPLEY, whose 
‘Believe it or Not” 
cartoons are followed 
with ever-increasing ) 
interest, has joined the 
staff of the New York 
American. His work 
appears on the first 
sports page of the 
Daily American. 


Here is another ex- 
ample of the type of 
enterprise that is build- 
ing circulation and | 
reader interest for the 
New York American. 








| THE 
NEW YORK AMERICAN 


National Advertising Representatives 
PAUL BLOCK, INC. 
New York Detroit Chicago Philadelphia Boston San Francisco 
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Letters That Sell Rigs to Honest- 
to-Goodness Cowboys 


These Letters Have an Appeal Which Make Them Sit Just Right with 
a Mighty Critical Audience 


By Lester H. Hamley 


Vice-President and Secretary, Hamley & Co. (Cowboy Outfitters) 


Ame this year I made a short 
trip over the country. From 
conversations I had with advertis- 
ing men and others whom I met, 
I came to the conclusion that there 
are a lot of folks who would like 
to know something about how a 


was about the same size as a vest- 
pocket memorandum book. We se- 
cured the names to use as a mail- 
ing list for the distribution of the 
through a guessing contest 
which we conducted at the County 
Fair. I have forgotten just what 
the contest was 





concern in a small 
town, in what most 
folks call the “wild 


and woolly” West, 


could develop a 
fair-sized business, 
and after a period 
of a few years be 
doing business in 
cowboy equipment 


even with folks 
who live on Fifth 
Avenue in New 
York. 


On the trip men- 
tioned above I re- 
member meeting 
one man in partic- 
ular who, after 
asking me _ what 
business we were 











66 ELL, Uncle Sam sure 

got side tracked with 
that order of yours or else 
he got it in the wrong sack. 
We've been hearing from 
lots of the other boys right 
along but your order has 
failed to show up.” 

That’s how Hamley & Co. 
start a follow-up letter to 
cowboys. The same tone is 
used in all of the company’s 
correspondence and ed 
literature. And because this 
firm of cowboy outfitters 
talks to cowboys in their 
own language, and backs up 
its promises with perform- 
ance, it has developed a 
growing business in a de- 


about, but in order 
for the person to 
enter his guess it 
was necessary for 
him to register his 
name and address 
in a small book. 
Then with the use 
of the names thus 
secured we distrib- 
uted the small cat- 
alog when the 
printer had finished 
with it. 

Our direct sales 
from this first cat- 
alog did not, of 
course, pay the 
printing bill, which 
itself was very 





in and having been 
told that we are in 





clining market. 


small; in fact, we 
were somewhat dis- 








the cowboy busi- 

ness, wanted to know just what 
we did with these cowboys. I 
had to explain to him that we 
were not training cowboys to be 
cowboys but were outfitting the 
real, live cowboys on the range 
with the paraphernalia they need 
in order to live in comfort and do 
their work in a pleasant way. This 
gentleman was surprised to learn 
that there was a concern in the 
country making a specialty of cow- 
boy equipment. 

Our experience has been that 
building a business by mail is a 
long, up-hill job. I remember the 
first catalog we printed was decided 
upon after much deliberation. The 
book contained fifty pages and 
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couraged but de- 
cided finally to take another chance 
and two years later we printed an- 
other catalog. This second book 
contained eighty pages and was 
size 6% inches by 9 inches, the 
same size we use now. The cata- 
log did not bring in enough gross 
business to pay the printing bill, 
but we could see that we were 
gaining ground and decided to try 
again; so after another two years 
had passed we printed catalog num- 
ber three. _We made a real book 
of it, or so we thought at the time. 
It contained 120 pages and from 
that time on our mail-order ven- 
ture began to show a profit. 
We are now issuing each year 
30.910 books known as the Hamley 
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Cowboy Catalog. We usually print 
about sixty-four pages in two col- 
ors and the balance of about 100 
pages in one color; catalog No. 29, 
which we are preparing now, will 
contain an eight-page insert of 
four-color process printing. 

One of the big helps in compil- 
ing our second mailing list was 
through the use of “Brand” books 
which we secured from different 
Western States. Nearly every 
State has what is known as a 
Livestock Sanitary Board, and it 
is necessary for the producers of 
cattle and horses to register their 
brands. Some States make up 
regular books in which these 
brands, along with the names and 
addresses of the owners of the 
brands, are listed. For a number 
of years we used these books for 
circularizing prospects. 

Our business has been built 
up and is done almost entirely 
by mail, and of course circular 
letters are necessary. We had 
a series of letters written by 
an Eastern letter concern a few 
years ago, but it seems that it takes 
a Westerner to talk the cowboy 
language, so we have contented 
ourselves for the most part with 
the use of our own literature. One 


circular letter we used _ read 
as follows: 
Well Uncle Sam sure got side 


tracked with that order of yours 
or else he got it in the wrong 
sack. We've been hearing from 
lots of the other boys right along 
but your order has failed to show 
up. 

A good many of our customers 
have told us that we are the only 
peeute from whom they ever 
ought who sent exactly what they 
ordered. That may be one of the 
reasons that our business gets bet- 
ter all the time while the trade 
of a good many other concerns in 
the country, in the same business, 
is falling off. There surely aren’t 
any more saddles sold now than 
there were ten years ago so why is 
it that riders in different parts of 
the country are leaving the people 
from whom they used to buy and 
turning to us? Don’t you think 
there must be a_ reason — better 

s, better service, more strict 
attention to filling orders as they 
are wanted, or something of the 


sort? f 
Now just a and think this 
thing over. When you order a 


saddle, chaps, or some other articles 
of this nature you spend probably 
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several hours, or possibly days, 
figuring out be what you want— 
then to send away these special 
instructions, on which you have 
worked so hard, and have them 
juggled around by some would-be 
saddle maker who thinks he knows 
better what you want than you do 


yourself, makes you pretty sick, 
es , its when you open the 
package? 


Enclosed you will find copies of 
some letters we have received from 
customers lately and we can please 
you the same as we have them so 
we're going to leave it up to you 
and Uncle Sam again to fill in this 
blank and fire it home. 


Another letter we used for fol- 
low-up purposes read this way: 


“Like seeks like” the world over 
and the fact that Hamley saddles 
are the choice of the majority of 
the best known riders in the coun- 
try should be conclusive evidence 
to you that seek where you will 
you can find none better. 

We do not ask you to buy a 
Hamley saddle simply because it 
is of our manufacture. Neither do 
we want you to buy a Hamley just 
because they are made of the best 
materials: But because, in addition 
every first grade saddle bearing 
our trade mark is a_ masterpiece 
—not built just to look like a 
saddle but built according to the 
ideas of western men who live in 
the saddle; men who know what a 
real saddle is and who are not satis- 
fied with anything but the best. 

Manufacturers of saddles are like 
all other humans; as soon as some- 
ay better than the rest appears 
on the market they are quick to try 
and imitate. The reputation of our 
goods has brought to light some 
of these people and they are not 
only advertising to furnish an arti- 
cle “just as good” as the Hamley 
make but they are copying pictures 
and other materials from our cata- 


logs. 

Don’t be satisfied with the “just 
as good” kind; get the genuine 
in the first place. 


And a letter which followed this 
after about a fifteen-day interval 
was as follows: 


Say—Man! Don’t you feel rotten, 
after you’ve put in fifteen solid 
hours riding a bum rig of a saddle 
that feels like it had rocks in the 
seat? And then, when you take the 
shell off your horse you’re honest 
to goodness sore if you find that 
the rocks on that saddle must stick 
clear through the under side too 
as your horse has lumps on his 
back as big as Irish potatoes. 

Now don’t you think it would 
be wise to put a stop to that kind 
of business? It’s simple. All you 
need do is get a Hamley Saddle 
“E-Z” rigged. Our reputation for 
good goods assures you of every- 
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New Page 
Advertising Rate in 
The New York Times 


Rotogravure Section 
(a part of the Sunday edition) 


$4100 per page in 
units of 10 pages 
used in one year. 


Thye New York Times 


Net paid sale of the Sunday edition averaged 752,689 copies for 
the six months ended March 31, 1929. 


The New York Times publishes more rotogravure advertising 
than any other newspaper in the world. All advertising subject to 
censorship. 
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thing that is desirable. The leather 
we use is the best tanned in Cali- 
fornia; our trees are the highest 
riced ones made in the United 
tates and our workmen are the 
kind that have been in the busi- 
ness for years and they know it 
from A to Z. 

Now, talk is cheap, you know it 
aud we know it. You don’t need 
to take our word as to the high 
merit of our goods. Just ask the 
next rider you see who is using a 
Hamley saddle or other goods of 
our make; for that matter, ask 
every user of our = that you 
see, they will all tell you the same 
thing; and that is, that our cus- 
tomers all know the goods with 
which we fill their orders will be 
the best to be had, we treat them 
fair and square and just the way 
we would want them to treat us. 


Later we had another series. 


The first letter ran like this: 


If you are interested in riding 
equipment out of the ordinary, 
goods which stand out from the 
commonplace kind because of their 
distinctive patterns and workman- 
ship, you will be interested in the 
catalog we are sending by this 
mail. You must be interested in 
goods of this kind, else you would 
not have sent for a Hamley cata- 


log. 
Dieter saddles are not made 


with the idea of being the cheap- 
est, neither are any of the other 
articles shown in the book. You 
can buy cheap, slip-shod stuff from 
most any cross-roads store in the 
country, but there is a demand for 
better goods than these general 
stores can supply and that is where 
we come in. A man doesn’t need 
to be a crank to want good stuff 
—ordinary common sense _ teaches 
him it is the only kind to buy and 
is the cheapest in the long run. 
You probably know of several 
Hamley Saddles and, no doubt, 
lots of other articles of our make 
right in your neighborhood. They 
are all giving satisfaction as far 
as we know and if you know of 
any Hamley product which is not 
iving the proper service we should 
ike to hear of it as everything we 
send out is guaranteed—and we 
like to make good when anything 
goes bad. 
Your inquiries and orders will 
have the best of attention in every 
way and it will be our earnest de- 
sire at all times to please you thor- 
oughly. 


Here is letter number two: 


This story is common and about 
the same thing happens to lots of 
different people. The fellow to 
whom it happens, however, usually 
keeps his motth shut—then his 
friend the same medicine. We 
have i dope on this one tho’ 
and are going to tell it. 
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One of the boys down in Colo- 
rado a short time ago decided he 
wanted a new saddle, so, naturally, 
he wrote to several concerns for 
catalogs. The books came and he 
found several rigs which looked 
good but one was more to his lik 
ing than the others, on account of 
the “low price.” It was only a few 
dollars but he thought he might as 
well save them as not. 

In about three weeks the saddle 
came and although it didn’t look as 
tempting as it did in the catalog, 
he decided “it was as good as he 
could expect at the price” so took 
it home. He was sure it was a new 
saddle because it squeaked when 
he got into it. 

A few days after the new saddle 
came some of the boys went out 
to brand some young steers and, 
of course, the new rig had to be 
“tried out.” One thing he 
did have was a “Silk Giant” rope 
and when old “SG” got one end 
around the horn of the new rig 
and the other on the horns of a 
good-sized steer—off came the rig- 

ing. That shot $5 for repairs. 

hen it wasn’t long until the horn 
ulled out and he found his. horse 
ad a sore back. 

Our friend is now riding a Ham- 
ley No. 940 and says it’s on the 
job right. 

There is no such thing as a 
“$75 saddle for $59.95 Cash”— 
You only get what you pay for 
—think it over. 


Number three continued in the 
same style: 


_ There is a lot of satisfaction, 
isn’t there, in knowing, when you 
send an order by mail, that you’re 
going to get just what you order 
and that it is going to be right 
when you get it. It would do us 
a lot of good if you would try us 
out on say, the next five orders 
you have. The prompt and efficient 
way in which they will be handled 
will surprise you and make you 
wonder why you didn’t try it long 
ago. 

We had hoped to have our new 
Number Twelve catalog ready be- 
fore now but it had been dclayed 
and will not be finished until some 
time next month or early in July. 
They will not be sent to anyone 
except customers unless they are 
asked for. This will be an interest- 
ing book for users of first-class 
riding goods and we want you all 
to have one. 

Enclosed you will find an order 
blank, envelope and latest price 
list applying to Catalog Eleven. 
=e you will use the order sheet 
and envelope right away. 


We do not attribute the fact that 
our business has shown a steady 
increase in volume through the 
years to the fact that there are 
more horses being used on the 
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Standard Farm Papers, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Ave. 250 Park Avenue 











Concentrated Circulation 


vW 





Reacune the farm 
field through' THE FARMER’S WIFE is 
getting circulation without waste. THE 
FARMER’S WIFE is the only magazine 
in America edited exclusively for women 
on the farms. Not a copy is sold on 
news stands. The circulation is con- 
centrated where advertisers want to 
send their message. You get what you 
want in the pages of THE FARMER’S 
WIFE ... excellent coverage of the 
farm market. 


THE 


FARMER'S WIFE 


The Magazine for Farm Women 


Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 


Chicago, Illinois New York City 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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BALTIMORE maintains its 
reputation as a city of individual 
homes. 


According to Government statistics made pub- 
lic recently, a larger percentage (86.4%) of 
one-family dwellings were constructed in Balti- 
more last year than in any of the fourteen cities 
of the country with 500,000 population or more. 


Yes, Baltimore is a home-owning and home- 
loving city. And into the homes of Baltimore go 
The Sunpapers in steadily increasing numbers. 


June circulation figures are given on 
opposite page. 
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ore Workmen 


Are Home Owners 


HE SUNPAPERS in JUNE 
Daily (M & E) 294,436 


BA Gain of 6,834 
Myover June, 1928 








MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8S. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank Bidg., 110 E. 42nd St. 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
New York JOSEPH R. SCOLARO 
C. GEORGE KROGNESS General Motors Bidg., Detroit 
First National Bank Bldg. A. D. GRANT 
San Francisco Constitution Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Tre BOOTH, NEWSPAPER AREA 





ALESMANAGERS 

who are interested in 
Big metropolitan markets 
will find The Booth News- 
paper Area particularly 
attractive. 


; Here is a market of 
§ 1,350,000 persons with all 
of the advantages of a 
large city market—yet it is 
divided into eight sections 


Grand Rapids Press 
Saginaw Daily News 
Kalamazoo Gazette 


A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative 
50 East 42nd St., New York 





Jackson Citizen Patriot 
Bay City Daily Times 


One of the 


BIG 


Markets 
and Completely 


Covered by These 
Booth 


Newspapers 


which eliminates many of 
the undesirable features. 


Quick distribution can be 
obtained in one section at 
a time and the sectional 
advertising released in the 
same order. Then because 
it is NOT a one city mar- 
ket, the population is of a 
higher average intelligence 
and has a greater buying 
power. 


Flint Daily Journal 
Muskegon Chronicle 
Ann Arbor Daily News 


J. E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


BOOTH NEWSPAPERS, INc. 


Central Office, 2500 Buhl Bldg., Detroit or any newspaper listed 
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range than there were when we 
began business. In fact, if any- 
thing, there are less saddles being 
used now than there were twenty 
years ago and lots of fellows who 
would now be cowboys had the old 
scheme of things continued, are 
bankers, college professors, or run- 
ning automobile repair shops. 

Our increase in business, we be- 
lieve, has come from the fact that 
we have untiringly searched for it 
and thus have picked up probably 
a little more than our share of the 
former customers of people in our 
business who have gone into other 
lines. 

There are probably not more than 
one-tenth as many concerns in the 
saddle business now as there were 
fifteen years ago and most of those 
who have stayed have been able to 
build up a fairly good trade. 

Along with our other endeavors 
to get and hold business, we have 
tried to make ours somewhat of a 
personal service business. In other 
words, as far as we can, we have 
tried to treat each customer as a 
personal friend and neighbor and 
have given more attention to 
special orders and inquiries than it 
would be possible tor the large 
mail-order concerns to give their 
customers. This personal service 
has made for us an untold number 
of friends over the country who 
often go out of their way to send 
business to us. 

Often we receive invitations 
from ranchmen and even from 
well-to-do city dwellers whom we 
have never seen, to come and pay 
a little visit and we all thoroughly 
enjoy the contacts and friendships 
we have thus made. 

This story is getting rather long 
and I just want to mention one 
more thing which I believe has 
helped us to convince our custom- 
ers that we honestly want to serve 
each and every one of them in the 
right way every time and that is a 
little note which appears at the 
bottom of each invoice mailed. 

his reads as follows: “Just want 
you to know that this business is 
appreciated and that we have tried 
to fill the order properly. If there 
is any dissatisfaction at all please 
tell us—we want to serve you in 
the right way.” 
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Just one more thing: we believe 
that any letter worth mailing and 
entitled to a two-cent stamp is also 
entitled to a personal signature, so 
we always sign not only our per- 
sonally dictated letters but also our 
circular letters. 





Organize Wolf, Barry & 
Lampman 


Wolff, Barry & Lampman, Inc., has 
been formed at Cleveland as a new 
———s service for banks and in- 
vestment houses. Officers are: President, 
Philip M. Wolf. vice-president of Ad- 
vertising Industries, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., 
and New York; vice-president, John 
B. Barry, for the last five years with 
Pp. M. & Banker Associates, 
Chicago; secretary, W. Demarry Lamp- 
man, formerly with the Manufacturers 
& Traders-Peoples Trust Company, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and treasurer, John Wolf. 

Other members of the organization 
are: M. E. Moffett, George A. Lynch, 
C. J. Weidman. Mr. Lynch will be in 
charge of the New York office of the 
organization. Mr. Lampman_ will be 
located at Buffalo and Mr Barrv at 
the Cleveland office in charge of sales. 


Death of F. M. Gannon 


Frederick M. Gannon, at one time 
advertising manager of the Cannon 
Mills, Inc., died recently at Colorado 
Springs, Colo. After leaving college, 
he joined the Crowell Publishing Com- 
any. During the war he fought in 
rance as first lieutenant with the 
304th Field Artillery, 77th Division. 
Following his service overseas, he joined 
the staff of McCall’s Magazine, later 
igning the Cannon Mills. In 1925 
r. Gannon suffered a serious break- 
down which necessitated his retirement 
from business. 


F. J. Silk Joins 
Mandarin Sauce Company 


Fred J. Silk, for ten years vice- 
fei Wall and sales manager of The 








eil-Well Dessert Company, Los Ange- 
es, has resigned to assume control and 
active management of the Mandarin 
Sauce Company, of that city. The 
Mandarin company markets a line of 
Chinese food specialties. 


Cigar Account to Ajax Agency 


The D. Emil Klein Company, New 
York, manufacturer of “Haddon Hall,” 
“Emanelo” and “Nottingham” cigars, 
has appointed the Ajax Advertising 
Agency, Inc., New York, to direct its 
advertising account. 


To Represent Chicago “Daily 
News” at Detroit 
Beginning October 1, the Chicago 


Daily News will be represented at De- 
troit by Guy S. Osborn, Inc. 











Is “Don’t Do It” a Sound 
Advertising Appeal ?. 


Some Questions Propounded as a Result of the “Don’t Go Bare-Legged” 
Campaign 


By W. B. 


EVERAL weeks ago, there ap- 

peared in New York news- 
papers a series of full-page adver- 
tisements sponsored by a group in 
the men’s hat industry. These ad- 
vertisements were run for the pur- 
pose of shaming men into discard- 
ing felt hats and 
buying straws. 
According to 
Men’s Wear, 
which undoubt- 
edly is in a posi- 
tion to know, the 
campaign’s effect 
was just about 
nil. : 

Now acam- 
paign is starting 
which has a 
somewhat simi- 
lar purpose. This 
time, the object 
is to shame 


: SSasteseeae 
women into SS tio 
foregeing the Sse 

Seeety omens 


stockingless fad. 
The advertising 
appears over the 
name of 
Style Hosiery 
Service and is 
being paid for 
by a group of 
hosiery manu- 


the snes: 
ere ee ae 





BEATRICE FAIRFAX 


SAYS: 
“DON’T 
give the wrong impression, 
GIRLS 


... mnt go 
barelegged™ 


Edwards 


that men prefer to see women’s 
legs clad. 

This reminds me of the frantic 
advertising employed some years 
ago by corset manufacturers when 
—they called it a fad—a movement 
away from the use of corsets set 
in. Irecall clearly 
one campaign in 
particular which 
predicted ll 
sorts of dire ill 
effects to the 
health of women 
if they discard- 
ed corsets. One 
of the advertise- 
ments in this 
campaignpointed 
to the terrible 
example of the 
American Indian 
squaw. It told 
how the Indian 
squaw became a 
shapless a ff air 
before she 
reached forty 
and that this 
was due entirely 
to the fact that 
she did not wear 









Queer P 


but true! 











facturers. One 
of the advertise- 
ments goes to 
the extreme of 
quoting that omnipotent authority on 
affairs of the heart—Beatrice Fair- 
fax—who warns: “Don’t give the 
wrong impression, girls—don’t go 
barelegged.” In each piece of copy, 
three reasons for wearing stockings 
are stressed. These are: 1. Bare 
legs “give the wrong impression.” 
2. Appearance—“bare legs are often 
the one jarring note in an other- 
wise perfect ensemble.” 3. The fact 


SSE | me J corsets. 
sits ~oesawcoms But the corset 
Mowery erie wenvce <avaasennareee manufacturers 
~~ have had to 
One of the Pieces of Copy Used in adapt their prod- 
the Anti Bare Leg Campaign uct to the de- 


mands of the 
age. All the advertising they could 
possibly pay for could not stem 
the tide of fashion. 

The present tendency toward go- 
ing stockingless may be merely a 
fad. It may reach its crest this 
summer and by next year it may be 
little more than a memory—pleas- 
ant or otherwise. Or this may be 
merely the beginning and the sum- 
mer may not be so very far away 
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Iv’e Got to 
Stop Front- Paging 
0. 0. MeIntyre!... 


Prepon me once more. But 
“Odd’s” stuff is so good I’ve just got to lift a couple of his 
most recent remarks. They’re about Los Angeles. “. .. it 
stands threatening shortly to become one of the three 
largest cities in America.” Here’s another: “Nor will Fifth 
Avenue (New York) at its gaudiest hour present a greater 
cosmopolitan flair than the flow of pedestrianic traffic 
along the main shopping arteries” (of Los Angeles) & 
1,500,000 people. Moderns. Every third person...almost 
.-+ helps keep modern by reading the modern Sunday 
newspaper, the Examiner. Which goes into more than 
440,000 homes. And the daily Examiner, with its better 
than 200,000 purchasers! & The third largest city 
in the nation? Not now, true. But it’s humming along, 
Elmo... and the Examiner, in tune with the timely, 
is humming along just as consistently! Have you 
a repeat product or service to tell the greatest morn- 
ing newspaper audience west of the Missouri about? 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


PUT YOUR MESSAGE BEFORE THE MODERNS 
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when stockings will be as rare as 
an ankle-length, skirted bathing 
suit. 

In either event, I contend that 
advertising such as the stocking 
people are now doing is simply so 
much money thrown out. I say 
that for these two reasons: 

In the first place, if the stocking- 
less idea is merely a fad, then it 
will die of and by itself. To pub- 
licize it is the surest way to make 
it live longer. 

But suppose it is not a fad. 
Suppose, as so many sincerely be- 
lieve, it has a great deal to com- 
mend it. Suppose it is nothing 
more than a part and parcel of the 
general scheme of getting back to 
nature, which was directly respon- 
sible for the radical change in 
corseting habits. What then? 
Does anyone suppose that advertis- 
ing—which, after all, has its limi- 
tations—could stand in the way of 
a movement such as this? 

Henry Ford offers another ex- 
ample of what I have in mind. 
Suppose he had started to adver- 
tise the model T the moment sales 
started slipping. Does anyone sup- 
pose that this advertising would 
have kept the sales of that homely 
chariot mounting when the public 
had already shown an unmistakable 
preference for beauty, along with 
comfort, in its automobiles? 

Some years ago, the manufac- 
turers of rubber footwear were 
considerably annoyed over the fact 
that women simply would not wear 
rubbers in rainy weather. Did 
they jump into an advertising cam- 
paign which warned women that 
colds, grippe, pneumonia, rheuma- 
tism and what not would be their 
just deserts if they did not wear 
rubbers when protective covering 
was demanded by the weather? 
They did not. Instead, they set 
out to discover why women did not 
wear rubbers and they found out 
in a hurry. The reason was sim- 
ply that rubbers were so poorly 
made from a style standpoint that 
women avoided wearing them 
whenever possible. All the rubber 


manufacturers had to do was to 
redesign their rubbers so that they 
became an accepted part of the en- 
semble—whatever that is—and ad- 
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vertise the fact and rubbers again 
became a part of women’s ward- 
robes. 

I realize that the hosiery people 
are doing somewhat the same thing. 
They have brought out hosiery in 
shades which give a perfect sem- 
blance of the sun-tan nude. (Inci- 
dentally, I wonder whether bare 
legs would be a fad today if the 
hosiery manufacturers had not 
featured nude shades during the 
last several years.) They have 
also brought out anklets and 
such things. All well and good. 
No doubt there are other things 
they can do to capitalize the stock- 
ingless idea. 

But deliberately to go out and 
fight it? To tell women that bare 
legs “bespeak brazenness—often 
coarseness”? To advertise that 
men prefer to see women’s legs 
clad? How silly! 

And by the way—that appeal 
concerning men’s preference for 
women’s clad legs. What woman 
will admit that she dresses for 
men’s approval? Ask most any 
woman and she will vociferously 
insist that she dresses entirely for 
her own satisfaction; that mascu- 
line approval is not considered. 

However, I do not want to aim 
any shafts at the various angles 
of the copy. I am concerned solely 
with the basic copy appeal—“don’'t 
do it.” That, I maintain, is faulty. 
Just as faulty and just as hopeless 
as would have been any propa- 
ganda issued by hosiery producers 
back in those days when men be- 
gan to forego knee-length breeches 
and silk stockings. 


R. M. Alderman to Join 
McCann Agency 


R. M. Alderman, for several years 
advertising manager of the Pompeian 
Company, Cleveland, will join _ the 
Cleveland office of The H, K. McCann 
Company as an account executive early 
in ugust. He was formerly with 
Fuller & Smith and the P. A. Geier 
Company, Cleveland, maker of Royal 
vacuum cleaners. 


Death of C. R. Torkington 


Charles R. Torkington, for many 
years general sales manager of the 
Cresson-Morris Engineering Company, 
Philadelphia, died recently. He was 
fifty-six years old. 
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Graphs showing linage gains of San Francisco 
newspapers for first 6 months of 1929 against 
first e menths of 1928. 





NATIONAL GAINS 
ema Th 
169,267 53,875 216,323 65,684 


lines lines lines lines 


AUTOMOTIVE GAINS 
eal et 
120,226 60,165 83,703 69,875 
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FINANCIAL GAINS 





90,300 88,943 34,080 23,044 
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Gains in Total a8 ae Linage for month of 
June, 1929, against June of 1928 exclusive of Legal. 








LOSS 






93,409 146,430 47,735 30,638 
lines 
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Why has 


NATION’S BUSINESS 
registered 93 months of 


continuous 


advertisin ie La ins ? 


Take the men who are buying Nation’s Business |) 
for their clients. Blend them into one composite \) 
individual and you have a space buyer responsible | 
for billing far above the hundred million dollar |) 
mark. Some of their recent comments are summed \y 
up below in a single composite viewpoint. 





- ¢ &£ 


Beating the year-ago record for monthly ad- 
vertising revenue may be an accident if a 
publication does it once. If it happens twice, 
it may be a coincidence. But if it happens 93 
times in succession, it’s a habit! And habits 
like that, I have observed, don’t develop 
without reason. 

A consistent circulation gain of 3000 a 
month for the last five years undoubtedly has 
something to do with it. So does the respon- 
siveness of Nation’s Business readers to new 
ideas and business improvements. 

All of which goes straight back to the dis- 
tinctive editorial make-up of Nation’s Busi- 
ness—admittedly a magazine for men who 
look ahead, who get ahead, and who are there- 
fore a prime market for merchandisers with 
a will to get ahead. 


== NATIONS 





¢ 
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St. Louis grocery advertisers place the 
bulk of their advertising in the two 
large evening newspapers. 


In the first six months of 1929, The St. 
Louis Star alone carried 184,771 lines of 
grocery advertising—121,442 lines more 
than the volume carried by the daily 
morning newspaper. 


Any manufacturer of a product sold to 
women, who investigates the St. Louis 
newspaper situation carefully, will also 
place a generous percentage of his 
advertising in The St. Louis Star. 


THE ST.LOUIS STAR 


GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
National Advertising Representative 





Your Most Obvious Market May 
Not Be Your Best Market 


Large Cities Seemed to Be the Logical Market for Electric Ranges but the 
Smaller Communities Were Found to Be Better 


By Charles A. Pierson 


President, The Standard Electric Stove Company 


can take for 

granted the statement that 
Americans are lavish users of 
labor-saving devices for the home. 
We do not have to be told that 
they will buy luxuries, for there 
has never in the history of the 
world been a parallel for the 
acceptance we _ accord articles 
which, though we consider them 
necessary for our happiness, still 
may be classed as luxuries. 

When we first began to market 
our electric ranges, we naturally 
sought the centers of population, 
for there, one would logically say, 
would be the market. This was 
back in 1913 and 1914 and for sev- 
eral years we sought to break 


THINK we 


down the resistance to such a radi- 


cal innovation. It meant compet- 
ing with gas, both natural and 
artificial, for all large cities are 
well supplied with this fuel. The 
older and larger cities, besides be- 
ing “brought up” on gas, also had 
electricity, but electricity for lights 
only. This meant small feeder 
wires which would have to be en- 
larged, limited generating capacity 
which would have to be augmented, 
and in many cases the public ser- 
vice company controlling the elec- 
tric supply also controlled the gas 
supply. 

A superficial market analysis on 
the demand for electric ranges 
would without a doubt point to the 
territories in the vicinity of New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Pittsburgh, New Orleans, 
Denver and other cities of the same 
size. It is a fact, however, that 
very few of the electric ranges, 
comparatively speaking, which 
have been sold have gone into 
these districts. In fact, it is gen- 
erally accepted that only the ex- 
tremely rural sections contiguous 
to these centers accept them in any 
degree whatever. 
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In making a market analysis for 
the sale of a commodity like an 
electric range, population enters 
into the picture rather late in the 
investigation. In fact, an analysis 
of the market should be made only 
after exhaustive consultation with 
an executive who has had wide ex- 
perience in the sale of the goods in 
question, for an executive with 
thorough grounding in his goods 
can do a great part of the analysis 
out of his head. 


Novelty Buyers Thinly Scattered 


The novelty of electric cookery 
brought about enough sales early 
in our existence to cast a fog over 
the real facts and the result was 
that after five or six years of 
operation without appreciable in- 
crease in sales, we found that we 
had reached a point which might 
be called a superficial saturation 
point. That is, the really progres- 
sive people, and the buyers for 
novelty’s sake, were pretty thinly 
scattered over the denser centers 
of population. Sales could always 
be made, especially if great prep- 
aration were made for them and if 
enough sales money could be 
dumped into the campaign. But it 
was a thin market. 

Sales managers came and went, 
but sales kept their even keel. 
without appreciable gain. This 
struck us as remarkable, inasmuch 
as every one to whom you men- 
tioned the electric range would in- 
variably remark, “It is the coming 
thing”, or “We will all be cooking 
by electricity some day.” Inter- 
spersed with these remarks were 
others, such as “I’d cook by elec- 
tricity but I’m afraid it will eat me 
out of house and home”, “If they 
ever get the rate down, I'll get an 
electric range”, or “Gas is faster, 
electricity is too slow.” 

It was apparent that we either 
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had to get out of the market where 
gas was used or else do something 
to combat the arguments for gas. 

The first logical step was to try 
out the market where there was 
no gas, and this was done by circu- 
larization of dealers in small cities 
and rural communities. In the 
meantime, our goods were develop- 
ing in quality, and improvements 
speeded up electrical cookery. Me- 
chanical and electrical difficulties 
were overcome. 

In seeking an extended market 
we found response from our trial 
territory, which, by the way was 
Minnesota. It did not result in 
many orders, but it did result in 
such a keen interest that we de- 
cided to make contact with all 
dealers of good rating in all cities 
with a population under 50,000, 
. working on the theory that most 
of these cities and towns would 
either not have a gas supply or 
would have poor quality due to 
limited manufacture. 

It was found that smaller cities 
had higher gas rates, poorer gas, 
or no gas, and that if the question 
of electric supply could be solved, 
sales would result. It transpired, 
however, that when the fuel situa- 
tion was poor enough to be favor- 
able to our product, in many cases 
the local electric current supplying 
company could not take on the 
load. 

So the introduction of the elec- 
tric range has been tied up with so 
many difficulties that at times it 
has seemed hopeless. The only 
solution naturally would be to fight 
all the phases of the problem and 
in the meantime get enough sales 
to keep the ship sailing. Fortun- 
ately, the electrical industry has 
been a unit in the promotion of 
the use of electrical devices. All 
electrical trade associations have 
acted as one in the promotion of 
electrical devices for the home and 
factory. As regards the electric 
range, one fly in the ointment has 
been the utility companies which 
control both gas and electricity in 
the districts they serve. There 
does not seem to be any apparent 
solution of this sales stumbling 
block, so far as the manufacturer 
of electric ranges is co 
While we were working on the 
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extension of our market into the 
rural and small urban districts, our 
natural instincts of self defense 
devised methods of making sales in 
competition with gas. We con- 
ducted investigations and made 
tests to discover in what way the 
electric range is superior to gas. 
We found a number of good sales 
points based on economy, cleanli- 
ness and safety. 

All of these things brought 
about a ready acceptance of the 
electric range, and we now feel 
that we have arrived at a point 
where we thought we were sixteen 
years ago, where the public is 
ready to take on our product. 

But is it? Sales are increasing 
slowly, and possibly this increase 
may be attributed to the fact that 
small apartments must have elec- 
tric ranges, on account of the 
limited space and low fire hazard. 
There are still many instances 
where gas extensions retard the 
sales of electric ranges. We feel, 
though, that there is a_ steady, 
though small, increase in the de- 
mand. 

In seeking an extended market, 
we found that almost invariably 
the inhabitants of the smaller com- 
munities were better prospects for 
electric ranges. One community 
with 3,800 families has over 2,200 
electric ranges. One village with 
2,800 population has over 500 elec- 
tric ranges. Then we have one 
city with 325,000 people but only 
200 or 300 electric ranges in use. 
In one campaign three years ago 
over 500 ranges were placed in use 
on farms in central Kansas. The 
same story applies to other dis- 
tricts. 

If we had confined our efforts 
to the centers of population, if we 
had accepted market analysis, in- 
dicating a market which was based 
on financial ability to buy, if we 
had not extended our efforts into 
entirely new and untried fields, if 
we had ever taken “no”-for an an- 
swer, if we had ever swerved from 
our policy of considering the world 
our market, I am sure that there 
would be a different story to tell 
today. The market is still thin. 
The resistance is still very great. 
There are still many people who 
buy electric ranges as a last re- 
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Southern California’s 
Motor-Minded Popula- 
tion Literally Lives 


Outdoors! 


Its Great Home-Owned 
Newspaper Now Serves 
this Vast Legion with an 


Outdoors 


Section, Published 
Every Sunday, and De- 
voted to Motoring, 
Sports and all 


Outdoors 


Recreations. — Naturally 
Motorists Read Its 
Features and Sport News 
Eagerly, and Follow its 
Suggestions in their Week- 
Ending, and in their Week- 
to-Week Buying. 


Tos Anoiks Times 


Eastern Representative: Pacific Coast Representative: 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co. R. J. Bidwell Company 
360 N. Michigan Blvd. 285 Madison Ave. 742 Market St. White Henry Stuart Bidg. 
Chicago New York San Francisco Seattle 
















































sort, because all other fuels are 
either not available or too expen- 
sive. 

Extension into a new market has 
taught us a great many things 
about the applications of electric 
heat. We have found a market 
for large ranges in country clubs, 
State and county institutions, large 
homes and estates. We have found 
that such places use not only elec- 
tric ranges, but coffee urns, serv- 
ing tables, pastry and bake ovens. 
The farmers want modern machin- 
ery and household equipment. They 
are even going so far as to de- 
mand electric feed warmers for 
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their hogs and sheep, and heated 
quarters for their cattle. 

Necessity forced us to break 
into what we thought would be a 
limited market, but we found it the 
best market of all. 

Proof of this may be found in 
an increase in sales which, while 
not spectacular, has necessitated 
the formulating of plans to increase 
manufacturing facilities in the 
near future. While we feel that 
our sales problem has not by any 
means been solved, the view that 
our market is unrestricted is more 
nearly correct than our original 
view of a confined market. 


What Groucho Says 


It’s a Good Thing Advertising Agency “Clients” Don’t Read Dictionaries 


I HAD been working for clients 

for years and never had learned 
what the word “client” means. I 
looked it up in the dicttonary— 
Webster’s. 

Myers runs a mail-order gift 
business. I like the idea of having 
one mail-order account. Keeps me 
close to facts and actual results. 
Myers never makes a move with- 
out consulting me. I put in his 
follow-up system. I gave him a 
form for his record cards. I 
check with him on results of each 
piece of copy. He never puts in a 
new item without my O. K. I 
hunt up any people he needs and 
hire them. If I don’t see him for 
two weeks he thinks he is ruined. 
Oh, yes, he pays us extra for ser- 
vice. He always says he wants to 
be a “good client.” Seems very 
humble about it. Small account, 
but good profit. 

So I asked myself, “What is a 
client anyway?” Looked it up. 
Myers evidently had looked it up 
too and acts accordingly. 

Definition No. 1—“Client—One 
of a class of dependents attached 
to the patrician families of Rome.” 

Definition No. 2.—“Client—A 
dependent; one under the protec- 
tion of another.” 

That’s all the definitions I found. 

Myers obviously is a real client. 
How about the rest of ’em? 

Isn’t it just like an advertising 
agent to pick out a word like that 
to tag the guys we black boots for, 





the noble gents whose finger tips 
we are proud to kiss and whose 
bank accounts we protect at the 
expense of our own? 


“Client.” How I love that word. 
“Dependents.” “People under our 
protection !” 


How do we get away with that 
word “client”? That’s easy. No 
advertiser ever looks in the dic- 
tionary. That is one of the ser- 
vices which his agent does for him. 

A regular client, according to 
Webster, is a guy so poor and 
weak in his own right that he 
needs the protection of a powerful 
patron; or some poor boob so en- 
tangled in the meshes of crime or 
litigation that he throws himself 
on the mercy of a lawyer to keep 
out of jail. 

Some day some client is going to 
look in the word book, and then 


say: “Call me Algernon, if you 
must, but please don’t call me 
client.” 


GroucnHo. 





Radio-Victor Appoints 
George Kiley 


George Kiley has been appointed gen- 
eral merchandising manager of the 
Radio-Victor Corporation of America. 
He was formerly associated with the 
Goodyear’ Tire and Rubber Company 
for fourteen years, occupying among 
other positions those of manager of 
the New York branch and Pacific dis- 
trict manager. Since 1924, Mr. Kiley 
as been associated with the Farrand 
Manufacturing Company, Long Island 
City, as vice- -prestcent, 
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NEWS 
CATCHES UP WITH 


BUSINESS 


CHANGING, shifting, the world of business moves 
too fast for leisurely publishing. The business man 
needs NEWS: immediate, specific information as 
soon as he can get it. 


Speed, therefore, is paramount in the publishing 
philosophy of The Business Week. It will be 
thorough, accurate, complete in its presentation of 
the news; alert and vivid in manner and appear- 
ance. But more than that, it will be fast—a Wednes- 
day night deadline for Friday-on-the-newsstands. 
Just thirty-six hours on the press and in transit. 


In the advertising pages, speed will narrow the 
blind interval between advertiser and reader. With 
only seven days between plates and the reader im- 
pression, advertising in The Business Week will 
have the immediacy of newspaper copy with the 
illustrative possibilities of magazine printing. 


In The Business Week, advertising becomes news. 


THE BUSINESS WEEK 


A Journal of Business News and Interpretation 








A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
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SOME SIDELIGHTS ON ADVERTISING AS 





How business papers 


build small advertisers 
into agency accoun 


We often hear that publishers’ copy service de- 
partments are in competition with advertising 
agencies. We seldom hear the other side of the 
story. Many of today’s largest industrial adver- 
tisers began their advertising careers through the 
patient service of industrial publishers. Dozens 
can be named off hand who, 10 or 12 years ago, 
were spending only $1200 to $2500 a year for 
advertising. Today they are large agency accounts 
or should be. 


Who will be the big industrial advertisers of 
1940? What is being done to help them reach that 
pinnacle? Perhaps you will find an interesting 
answer in this memo from the publishing director 
of a McGraw-Hill paper to his sales manager: 


Mc GRAW-HIL 


New York Chicago Cleveland Detroit 
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What Will 
This Mean In 
September?! 


School! College! All ready . . . new 
clothes, new trunks, new ideas, new plans! 
And what a summer it has been! What 
to take, of course, but mostly WHERE to 
take em! 


Right now the family school conference 
is getting under way and there’s many a 
school decision to be made in the New 
Orleans area . . . something should be 
done about these decisions . . . and that 
something is school and college advertis- 
ing in The Times-Picayune. That’s where 
they will look for it . . . 96,748 families 
on week days and 138,170 families on Sun- 
days. There’s more school advertising in 
The Times-Picayune than in all the other 
New Orleans newspapers combined . . . 
The Times-Picayune will send a lot of ’em 
off in September! 


Che Times-Picayune 
(NUIn New Orleans //7)’ 


Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg and Noee, Inc. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. Bidwell Co. 
Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. Member Associated Press 





























Sometimes a 


The True Meaning of a “Favorable 
Balance of Trade” 


“Favorable Balance of Trade” Is Not Exactly Favorable 


By Julius Klein 


Assistant Secretary, United States Department of Commerce 


;;VERY so often some one of 
our exuberant point-with- 
pride patrioteers bursts forth with 
emotional zeal over our supposed 
opulence as demonstrated by what 
he calls “our favorable balance of 
trade’—namely, the excess of ex- 
ports over imports, which in 1927 
amounted to about 700 million dol- 
lars. Or, again, some equally ar- 
dent viewer-with-alarm will fill 
the air with lamentations because 
of our wungracious treatment of 
our European wartime associates, 
whose economic recovery, as he 
sees it, is being obstructed by our 
trade policies which are hindering 
the settlement of their interna- 
tional accountings. Or still an- 
other mournful critic will berate 
us because we are not doing right 
by our Argentine friends, in sim- 
ilarly upsetting the even balanc- 
ing of the interchange of goods 
between our country and theirs. 
Like individuals, nations must 
consider the relation between their 
income and their outgo in their 
dealings with other nations. Un- 
less we know whether our receipts 
from abroad exceed our obliga- 
tions we cannot develop with a 
businesslike, orderly plan all of 
the profoundly important policies 
involved in those relations—the 
formulation of our tariffs, of our 
debt-collection program, our com- 
mercial treaties, our trade-promo- 
tion efforts, our merchant-marine 
policy and all the other elements 
of our relations with the rest of 
the world, which are growing 
steadily more complicated, more 
intimate, more widespread with 
every advance in our living stand- 
ards and every improvement in 
aviation, in long distance telephony, 
in radio communication and in 
faster steamship service. 
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First of all, with reference to 
the so-called “favorable” balance 
of trade—namely, the excess of 
exports over imports; such a situa- 
tion is not necessarily a justifica- 
tion for that amiable satisfaction 
so frequently expressed by our 
flag-waving orators. By confin- 
ing their observations simply to 
the transmission of goods between 
the United States and any other 
country, they leave out some of 
the most vital elements in these 
relationships—namely, the ones 
dealing with the so-called invisible 
items. In 1927, our interchanges 
of merchandise with foreign coun- 
tries, the visible exports and im- 
ports, totaled a little over nine- 
billion dollars, but this amount 
was almost exactly equaled by our 
invisible exchanges—invisible be- 
cause they had to do with the 
buying and selling of services 
which do not appear on our cus- 
tom-house records: money loaned 
and borrowed abroad, expenditures 
of tourists, remittances of immi- 
grants, charges for freight ser- 
vices on shipping, for cable and 
radio messages, for insurance pre- 
miums paid to or collected from 
foreigners—these and a dozen 
other items are all quite as im- 
portant, in gauging the ability of 
any country to settle its debts with 
other countries, as is its ability to 
export or import merchandise. 

It has been urged by some Latin- 
American countries that our trade 
with them should be more evenly 
balanced, and to bring this about 
they will buy less from us and 
more from Europe. But these 
critics forget that the industries 
and products of any two countries 
are never so exactly reciprocal as 
to make their exchanges of goods 
absolutely equal. We buy two and 
a half times as much from Brazil 
as we sell to her, simply because 
we need her coffee in greater abun- 
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dance than she needs our automo- 
biles, machinery and other exports. 
To infer, therefore, that we ought 
to buy more from France and 
Argentina in order to equalize our 
trade balance with them is to pro- 
pose a futile form of arbitrary 
trade control for which there is 
absolutely no foundation in the 
needs of the consumers in each 
case; and in the last analysis it is 
the consumers who determine 
these matters. 


More to the Story Than Appears 
on Its Face 


As for the proposition that our 
international balance is favorable 
because it shows an excess of ex- 
ports over imports, this pre- 
supposes that the whole story of 
our foreign transactions is told 
after we have tabulated the things 
which we have bought and sold 
abroad, whereas I have indicated 
that the amounts we may owe or 
have coming to us for services are 
apt to be of equal importance. We 
sold the world in 1928 over a 
billion dollars’ worth of goods 
more than the value of merchan- 
dise imported, but the favorable 
balance was only slightly greater 
than the sum which we owed the 
rest of the world for services 
rendered to our citizens as tour- 
ists. In addition, we owed for 
interest on loans, for freight ser- 
vices rendered by foreign ships and 
for the other items that I have 
indicated. In fact, it is the usual 
thing for a newly developed coun- 
try to have a heavy favorable 
balance of trade, because it is ex- 
porting bulk raw products in vast 
quantities to pay for very heavy 
invisible items, such as interest on 
loans for the construction of its 
railways, the services of foreign 
shipping, and other charges for the 
use of the capital of older coun- 
tries, which it has not yet been 
in a position to accumulate. And 
correspondingly, therefore, the 
trade balance of an older country 
is apt to be unfavorable because it 
must import great quantities of 
food and raw stuffs which it is 
no longer able to produce within 
its borders, and because it must 
receive in goods the interest on 
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its foreign investments and pay- 
ment for its special services which 
do not appear in the statistics of 
the custom-houses. 

But your connection with this 
whole problem, you insist, may be 
that of only an occasional vaca- 
tion tourist and your only interest 
in the mysteries of international 
trade balances may consist in be- 
ing sure that the balance on those 
fateful stubs in your book of trav- 
eler’s checks comes out right. 
Nevertheless, it is well to realize 
that those convenient little blue 
slips which you transform abroad 
into an improvement of your French 
or your culture, or whatever it is 
you acquire abroad, must be liqui- 
dated eventually by our merchants 
through the‘ export of goods, or 
through the performance on our 
part of some comparable service 
for foreign travelers in this coun- 
try. In other words, every time 
you buy a postcard in Paris, or 
pay a museum fee in Berlin, or a 
tax on a hotel bill in Italy, some 
one must see to it that a corre- 
sponding value of American mer- 
chandise or services has set up a 
credit abroad to meet that bill. 

And so by rendering services to 
our tourists the foreigner is in a 
position to meet his obligations to 
us as individuals or to our Gov- 
ernment. In 1928 our 460,000 
tourists spent approximately $900,- 
000,000 in foreign countries—rather 
a tidy sum compared with such 
invisible obligations of those coun- 
tries to us as the $206,000,000 
which they paid our Government 
on the war debts. One eminent 
Swiss economist expressed it 
rather aptly when he said that the 
Americans “were a_ singularly 
charitable people; their hard- 
hearted Government and bankers 
loan sundry billions to Europeans 
at trying rates of interest, where- 
upon the said bankers and com- 
patriots send their wives and 
daughters over to Europe to pay 
that interest several times over.” 
This indeed is the ultimate refine- 
ment of Yankee philanthropy. And 
incidentally that figure is not sim- 
ply a wild guess. We in the de- 
partment had the help of some 
1,500 American tourists in review- 
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ing their travel budgets, to say 
nothing of valuable aid from tour- 
ists agencies, banks, travelers’ 
associations and others who live by 
this major feature in our interna- 
tional economic relations. 

Another of these debit items 
against us is the large sum remit- 
ted each year by the 15,000,000 for- 
eign-born citizens within our bor- 
ders to their families in the Old 
World, which amounted to $206,- 
000,000 in 1927, an item that fig- 
ured prominently in the discussions 
of our war-debt settlements with 
certain countries, such as Italy, to 
whom it is a valuable asset. And, 
too, we had to pay foreigners that 
year over $149,000,000 for trans- 
porting our goods in their ships, 
about two-thirds of our total ex- 
ports and imports being carried 
by foreign bottoms. 


Not All These Obligations Are 
Against Us 


Of course, all of these invisible 
obligations are not exclusively 
against us. Foreigners owe us 
considerable sums for like ser- 
vices. In 1927 they paid us $738,- 
000,000 in interest on the thirteen 
or fourteen billion dollars which 
our citizens now have invested in 
foreign countries, an amount which 
is growing at the rate of two or 
three millions of dollars every 
day. This is exclusive of the war 
debts owed to our Government. 
Motion-picture royalties due to our 
film industry from abroad totaled 
perhaps $75,000,000; in the case 
of some companies this represent- 
ed more than 30 per cent of their 
total revenues. 

All of this serves, perhaps, to 
explain in some measure why Mr. 
Hoover’ referred to this an- 
nual statement of our country’s 
cash dealings with foreigners as 
“the most important compilation 
in the entire field of our interna- 
tional economic relations,” or why 
an eminent American banker char- 
acterized it recently as “a vivid 
review of American international 
life.” One’s first advice to any 


person interested in understanding 
our economic position in the world 
would be to analyze this balance 
of payments. 
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Banking Interests Buy into 


Sharp & Dohme 


Banking interests have bought into 
Sharp & Dohme, Baltimore, manufac. 
turers of pharmaceutical products. A 


new corporation will be formed under 
the same name as the present business. 
Directors of the new corporation will 
include: RR L hme, Ernest 
Stauffen, Sr., Ernest Stauffen, Jr., A. 
Homer Smith, B. Howell Griswo d, Jr., 
and Thomas Hildt, Alexander Brown & 
Sons, Thomas Newhall, exel & Com- 
any, Charles D. Dickey, Brown Bros. 

Company, Edwin A. Fish, Charles 
D. Barney "k Company, and Robert H. 
Cory, Lamont, Corliss & Company. Mr. 
Smith will be president of the new 
company. 

An advertising cam 
stood, will be start 
ture by Sharp & 
toothpaste. 


ign, it is under. 
in the near fu- 
Dohme on a new 





General Outdoor Reports 
Net Profit 


The General Outdoor 
Company, Inc., New York, re 
the three months ended June 0, a net 
profit of $806,975, after all charges, 
compared with a net loss of $44,461 in 
the preceding quarter, and a net profit 
A Ae 180,13 fe the second quarter in 

Net profit for the six months 
a June 30 amounted to $762,514, 
against $1,490,152 for the correspond 
ing period last year. 


Advertising 
rts for 





Radio Receiver Account to 
H. S. Howland Agency 


Hammarlund-Roberts, Inc., New York, 
maker of Hi-Q radio receivers, has ap- 
pointed the S. Howland Advertising 
pened Inc., of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. Magazines, 
newspapers, business papers and direct 
mail will be used. 





C. W. Lawrie with “Western 
Farm Life” 


Clyde W. Lawrie, formerly with the 
Wisconsin Agriculturist, Racine, Wisc., 
> joined the advertising department 

estern Farm Life, mver, Colo. 
Fe was, at one time, with The Cramer- 
Krasselt Company, Milwaukee advertis- 
ing agency. 


Columbus, Ohio, Agency Adds 


to Staff 
Herbert Wise has joined the staff of 
Byer & Bowman, Inc., Columbus, Oh‘o, 
advertising agency, as an account ex- 
ecutive. Arden trong has joined the 
copy department and David °C, Tillman 
the art departmenf of this agency. 


Joins Campbell-Ewald 
Lawrence E. Crosby has joined the 
staff of the Seattle office of the Camp- 
bell-Ewald Company, Detroit advertis- 
ing agency. 
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RADIO MANUEF 
in three NORTHEAS 


ITH the exception 
of Federal and Gray- 


bar, every radio set which was 
advertised in Cleveland newspa- 
pers in 1928 was also adequately 
represented with space in the 
newspapers of Akron and Youngs- 
town. 


The following 23 radios were 
advertised in Cleveland, Akron 
and Youngstown: 


Freshman 
Grebe 

Kellogg 

Kolster 
Majestic 
Mohawk 

R. C. A. Radiola 
Sonora 

Sparton 


A-C-Dayton 
Amrad 

Atwater Kent © 
Bosch 

Bremer Tully 
Crosley 

De Forest 

Fada 
Freed-Eisemann 


Stromberg- 
Carlson 
Zenith 


Splitdorf 
Steinite 
Stewart-Warner 


Mohawk and Stromberg-CarlfK,,, 


son were not advertised in Akroms 
but were advertised in Young 
town and Cleveland. 

Amrad, Fada, Kellogg, Split 
dorf and Zenith were not adver 
tised in Youngstown but we 
advertised in Akron and Clev 
land. 

The manner in which these rah, 
dio advertisers spend their appr 
priations confirms the findings ¢ 
every important market authori 
which has analyzed the market 
of Northeastern Ohio. 

All agree with The Press th 


The Clevelan 


Detroit + Atlanta 
San Francisco 


NATIONAL ADV§ 
230 Park Avenue, New Yor 
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JFTURERS Advertise 
ARN OHIO MARKETS 


od 1) The TRUE Cleveland _ the first six months of 1929 The 
— larket is 35 miles in radius, Press gained 731,025 lines of 
_ 525,000 in population. (2) total advertising. Few American 
perg-Car lortheastern Ohio is composed newspapers equalled this record! 
in Akrot§t a number of important market- 
Younging centers, drawing trade from 
reas nearly as large as Cleve- 
gg, Splitffand. (3) To cover these mar- 
ot adverfRets profitably, local newspaper 
pace must be used. 7 
More and more advertisers are Ln ‘me TaDE CLEVELAND Md 
earning that The TRUE Cleve- oegll “as 
band Market is the limit of : 
leveland newspaper influence. 
As a result The Press, with 
3% of its circulation concen- 
pated in the TRUE Cleveland pictured above is the TRUE Cleveland 
larket is receiving more and Market, 35 miles in radius, 1,525,000 in 


. eye ® population—the only area of Cleveland 
ore of their appropriations. In  jewspaper influence! 
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This Shoe Factory Has Only One 
Sample Case 


It Needs No Salesmen Because Its President Sells Indirectly by Being 
Service Man to Jobber 


By R. W. Clarke 


PRINTERS’ INK representa- 
tive, stepping into the reception 
room of the M. T. Shaw, Inc. shoe 
factory at Coldwater, Mich., no- 
ticed over in one corner on the floor 
what he thought was a sample case. 
He was right; it was and is. 
“It is really the sample case,” 
Mr. Shaw ex- 


of course; it will buy the shoes 
that will sell in the greatest volume 
and, in the long run, bring it the 
most satisfactory net profit. 

Mr. Shaw modestly declares that 
he is not a salesman. Perhaps he 
isn’t in the sense of bringing back 
actual signed orders; but the or- 
ders come in re- 








sponse to his ef- 


plained. “By this I 
mean that it is the 
only one around 
the place; we have 
no other. It holds 
twelve pairs of our 
leading lines of 


shoes, and I take it 
with me on those 
comparatively few 


occasions when I 
go out to call upon 
a prospective job- 
bing account. But 
I use the samples 
merely for illustra- 
tive purposes; I 
never ask anybody 
to buy anything and 





ORTY wholesalers handle 
this company’s line of 
shoes. Not one of these 
wholesalers ever placed an 
order through the shoe 
manufacturer’s salesmen for 
the simple reason that the 
manufacturer has no sales- 
men. Even the initial order 
of each one of these whole- 
salers was sent in by mail. 
Here is a merchandising 
plan which has many unique 
aspects. It is a particularly 
unusual plan in this day of 
intensive, and sometimes 
strong-arm, selling. 














forts, and so what 
is the difference? 
He probably means 
that he is not an 
order - taker; and 
there is a world of 
difference between 
taking orders for a 
line of merchandise 
and creating a con- 
dition wherein it 
can be sold readily. 

“When we ap- 
proach a_ jobber 
with the object of 
persuading him to 
stock our line,” 
said Mr. Shaw, 


probably never shall ask anybody.” 

And then came the interesting 
revelation that this lone sample 
case is the only sales staff the com- 
pany has. Forty jobbing accounts, 
some of them very large, are ad- 
ministered without the services of a 
single salesman. The reason there 
are no salesmen is that M. T. 
Shaw, the president, functions as a 
service man. 

The Shaw selling plan seems to 
be a proposition of principal deal- 
ing with principal. The head of 
the factory that makes the shoes 
calls personally upon the head of 
the wholesale house that sells them. 
The purpose of his call is to ex- 
tend helpful service of such a na- 
ture that the wholesale house shall 
widen the outlet for its goods. 
When it needs more shoes to sell 
it is going to buy them as a matter 


“our first care, as I recently stated 
in Printers’ INK, is to sell him on 
the general benefits of stocking 
standardized, advertised and brand- 
ed goods rather than the private 
brands which are only good shoes 
having no background of dealer 
and consumer acceptance. This is 
a task that I myself assume, not 
because I think I have wonderful 
sales ability but because.in a mat- 
ter as important as this it seems 
that the negotiations should be con- 
ducted between the highest execu- 
tives of the two businesses. 

“Our forty wholesale accounts 
were secured by me personally, and 
I try to administer them in the 
same way. This method of pro- 
cedure naturally would be out of 
the question if our business were as 
large as some shoe factories; or if 
we were making a constant and in- 
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tensive effort to increase the out- 
let for our merchandise in any part 
of the general market where it 
could be sold. There are unques- 
tioned compensations in having a 
business of relatively modest size 
and in fashioning the production 
and selling program in a way that 
will cause them to work together in 
truly economic fashion.” 

When Mr. Shaw thus approaches 
a prospective jobbing account he 
usually finds it difficult to keep the, 
merchandise in its proper place,” 
which is second. He starts in on 
the idea, only to be interrupted by 
invitations to show the shoes. It 
seems that the conventional method 
of selling which gives first con- 
sideration to the goods rather than 
to the general plan of selling them 
is about the only method that 
sounds familiar to the average job- 
ber at first. 

“That sounds pretty good,” a job- 
ber may say after Mr. Shaw has 
got fairly well along with his story. 
“Let’s see the shoes.” 

“No, you are not ready to look 
at the shoes yet,” will be the reply. 
“I am not trying to sell you mer- 
chandise ariyway; what I am after 
is to give you at least the makings 
of an idea of how you, as a jobber, 
can realize more profit by following 
out a consistent program with ad- 
vertised merchandise than by sell- 
ing shoes under your own name or 
orphan lines under no name at all.” 

Then the solicitation goes a bit 
farther, only to be interrupted 
again by a more or less impatient 
invitation to show the goods. But 
unless the jobber is emphatic, Mr. 
Shaw completes his presentation 
before opening the factory’s lone 
sample case. The thought here is 
that the Shaw shoes, without all of 
the selling idea back of them; are 
only good merchandise. Unless the 
jobber accepts this idea—meaning 
that he becomes converted to the 
use of advertised brands sold un- 
der the manufacturer’s name rather 
than private brands sold under his 
own name — he cannot have the 
goods. This explains the relatively 
unimportant role the lowly and 
shrinking sample case is called up- 
on to perform. 

When and if the jobber finally 
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agrees to give the advertised line 
a thorough tryout there arises the 
question concerning the quantity of 
the shoes he should stock in the be- 
ginning. Mr. Shaw acts as ad- 
visor here rather than salesman; he 
does not and will not book an or- 
der at the time. He suggests the 
minimum quantity the jobber may 
safely order as a starter; and this 
may range all the way from two’to 
ten cases of a few of the leading 
items, the numbers depending upon 
the size of the house. But the job- 
ber is instructed to write out the 
order and mail it in to the factory. 
Mr. Shaw correctly believes that 
absolute consistency, even at the 
risk of being thought to be a bit 
pedantic and fussy, is the only safe 
course to pursue. If he would 
deviate now and then from this 
rule not to accept orders personally, 
not to write an order for the job- 
ber as would be done by an ordi- 
nary salesman, his usefulness and 
efficiency as a service man would 
inevitably be interfered with. 


Jobber Calls Meeting 


The next step is to ask the job- 
ber to call a meeting of his sales 
and advertising staff, his credit men 
and all others who are going to 
have a hand in selling the new 
line of shoes. If so many of the 
men are out on the road that a 
meeting could not be held profit- 
ably at that time, another date is 
arranged for and Mr. Shaw either 
waits in the town until that date, 
meanwhile giving helpful general 
counsel to the jobber, or returns. 

At the sales meeting the story 
is again related much as it was 
told to the jobber in the first in- 
stance. The men are given a de- 
tailed picture of the selling ad- 
vantage that comes when a branded 
name has been made familiar to the 
retail and consumer trade through 
advertising. They are shown that 
this is the way to lessen or abolish 
so-called sales resistance; that they 
can make a more satisfactory rec- 
ord for themselves and correspond- 
ingly larger commission checks 
when they are selling merchandise 
for which there is a steady demand. 

They do not need to be told that 
selling is an increasingly difficult 
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The Scope of 


Lord & ‘Thomas 
and Logan 


Service 


IGHT offices covering the United 
States, Canada and England en- 
able us to render a service commen- 
surate in its scope with the wide- 
spread interests of the businesses we 
serve. 


Each Lord & Thomas and Logan 
establishment is a complete, self-con- 
tained advertising agency, officered by 
members of the firm and staffed by 
men and women of proved ability in 
the various phases of advertising work. 

For sixty years this organization 
has been privileged to collaborate with 
the leaders in many of America’s 
most representative industries. 
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task these days; and knowing this 
they can readily appreciate the 
value of a line which they do not 
have to resell every time they en- 
ter a dealer’s store. They can see 
that an established line, which is 
in continuous demand, is infinitely 
easier to sell to the dealer than a 
succession of job lots of nameless 
shoes which today are the curse 
of distribution in that field. Indeed, 
it is this situation that has caused 
most manufacturers to distribute to 
the retail trade direct, thereby forc- 
ing any number of jobbers out of 
business. 

The men, too, are given a correct 
picture of the retail situation, be- 
ing shown that the independent 
dealer has and will continue to 
have an important and profitable 
place if he will go along with the 
manufacturer and jobber to the ex- 
tent of aligning himself with ad- 
vertised brands. The chain stores, 
it is explained, are nothing more 
or less than individual units of a 
great and widespread plan of mass 
production and distribution. The 
present difficulties of the indepen- 
dent dealer, it is pointed out, are 
due primarily to his affiliation with 
and attempted use of this kind of 
merchandising; whereas his entire 
hope of success (and it is a well 
founded one) depends upon the 
jobber’s ability to supply him with 
easily merchantable quantities of 
standardized, advertised goods up- 
on which the selling price is strict- 
ly maintained all along the line. 

An outline of the company’s gen- 
eral advertising program is given 
so that the jobber’s salesmen may 
understand that the consumer ac- 
ceptance condition, of which Mr. 
Shaw speaks, is not imaginary. 
They are shown also how the com- 
pany helps the dealer in many 
specific particulars to unite his 
selling activities with this cam- 
paign. The object is to induce 
them to do what amounts to 
specialty selling for the Shaw line 
without asking them in so many 
words. It usually works out in 
just this way, because of the sound 
merchandising reasons and prin- 
ciples above outlined. 

Before Mr. Shaw leaves the 


town, after addressing the sales- 
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men, he asks the jobber for a mail- 
ing list giving all the home ad- 
dresses of the men who attended. 
He gets it now without argument, 
but this was a long way from be 
ing the case at the beginning. 

“It took me fully two years,” he 
tells Printers’ Inx, “to gain the 
confidence of jobbers to an extent 
that would cause them to entrust 
me with the names and home ad- 
dresses of their men. Even though 
they might recognize the potential 
benefits of the plan I proposed to 
them, their trust did not extend 
this far. 

“The feeling, of course, was 
nothing personal; it was only a 
relic of the old days when there 
was a sort of armed neutrality be- 
tween manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers. Each was always 
looking for what the wrestlers call 
an underhold. The manufacturer 
did nothing to prevent the jobber 
from being ‘stuck’ and the jobber 
in turn considered the retailer’s 
problems as nothing for him to 
worry about. Any one of the three 
elements was jealous and suspici- 
ous of the other two. 

“But this feeling, at least in so 
far as our own relations with 
wholesalers are concerned, is rap- 
idly breaking down and the result 
is happy for all. Anyway, we have 
no difficulty in getting mailing lists 
of our customers’ salesmen; and 
we keep closely in touch with them 
by letter and printed matter in the 
end that the main principles of our 
selling creed shall be kept fresh in 
their minds. In a manner of speak- 
ing, so close is our relationship 
with our wholesale trade, they are 
our salesmen—ours, that is, to help 
and inspire, while not to direct.” 

The forty wholesalers who now 
are energetically merchandising the 
Shaw line of shoes were secured 
and started in the way just de- 
scribed; and now they are being 
developed and helped in pretty much 
the same manner. Each house is 
regarded by the factory as one of 
its warehouse branches and there- 
fore to be worked with largely as 
it would be if it were actually 
owned by the company. Inasmuch 
as the factory has no salesmen and 
absolutely every order received 
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from a jobber is sent in by mail, 
it is perfectly feasible and practical 
to keep an accurate check which 
will indicate how many stock turns 
the individual jobber is getting. 
Close observation of this phase is 
one of the most important ele- 
ments in the whole service scheme ; 
for unless the jobber is getting 
from six to twelve turnovers a 
year (sic) he is not regarded as 
living up to the profit-getting op- 
portunities. 

“It is not necessary for us to 
wait until the end of the year and 
receive a report from the jobber 
as to the number of turnovers he 
has effected and then try to help 
him put in force some remedial 
measures,” says Mr. Shaw. “A 
study of his day-by-day and week- 
by-week orders (this is the way 
most of them come in in accord- 
ance with our suggestions as to 
methods of getting adequate turn- 
over) shows us whether the job- 
ber may be expected to get the 
specified number of turns during 
the year. If he seems to be fall- 
ing short we get in touch with 
him and try to find out the reason. 
Maybe he is carrying too much 
stock or not enough; or’ maybe his 
sales division is not performing as 
efficiently as it should; maybe the 
program is being skimped here 
or there. Sometimes a personal 
call is made to ascertain these 
facts; or again they may be learned 
by mail. 

“After the details of the story 
are learned, I, in my capacity of 
service man, find the time to go 
and visit the jobber and work with 
him a day or two. My purpose is 
to strengthen his faith and renew 
his courage if need be; or in any 
event to help him do whatever may 
be necessary to the end that he may 
carry out our plan consistently and 
to make the requisite number of 
turns which shall gain for him the 
profit he may as well have.” 

And even if a jobber is going 
along in such good shape that no 
special co-operation from the fac- 
tory is necessary, Service Man 
Shaw usually can think of a good 
reason for visiting him now and 
then. “When are you going to 
have your next sales meeting?” he 
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is likely to inquire in a letter; “I 
believe I should like to visit you at 
about that time and maybe make 
a little speech to the men.” Hardly 
a week goes by that he does not 
make such an address in a whole- 
sale house. But still he insists he 
is not a salesman and does not sell. 
Well, suppose we let him get away 
with his modest pronouncement and 
decide that, while he does not ac- 
cept orders nor write orders, the 
wholesalers on his list certainly do 
mail orders of sufficient size to 
keep the factory more than busy? 

Meanwhile the company’s one 
sample case still reposes in the re- 
ception room at Coldwater. Even 
though it has been on the job for 
seven years it shows few signs of 
wear. It probably will last for 
many years more; it travels little 
and does not have to work very 
hard. 





Helpful Information on 
Premium Plans 


Biackett-SampLe-HumMMEnRrtT, Inc. 
Cuicaco, Jury 17, 1929. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Your helpful letter of July 15 has 
been received and we wish to waste no 
time in thanking you for your usual 
excellent response to our request for 
information on premium plans. 

We shall follow up the companies 
you suggested for additional informa- 
tion on this subject. 

E. H. Kauss, 


Research Department. 


Death of J. H. Baldwin 


James H. Baldwin, president of the 
Dunlap-Ward Advertising Company, 
Inc., Cleveland, died recently at that 
city. He_ joined the Dunlap-Ward 
agency in Chicago twenty pears ago and 
when the firm moved to Detroit moved 
to that city until the main office of the 
agency was established at Cleveland. At 
the time of his death, Mr. Baldwin was 
forty-eight years old. ’ 


Russell Tryon with Hacker 
Manufacturing. Company 


Russell Tryon, formerly with the 
Wallace & Tiernan Products Company, 
Inc., Chicago, has been appointed East- 
ern manager of the Hacker Manufac- 
turing Company, of that city, with head- 
quarters at New York. 











Photo-Engravers to Meet 


The annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Photo-Engravers’ Association is to 
be held at San Francisco from August 8 
to 10. 
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eek-day claims 
come home to roost 
on Sunday -- 


HETHER you advertise on Sunday or not, 
there’s much to be learned from Sunday 
newspaper circulation. Especially if your prin- 
cipal market is the home—the family confer- 
ence circle. 
And in no other city or trading area could the 
picture be more sharply drawn than in Boston... 


Seven daily papers. Three carrying most of 
the advertising. All three with large daily cir- 
culations . .. On Sunday, in the Metropolitan dis- 
trict, one of these three loses a third of its week- 
day readers. Another loses nearly two-thirds. 
The remaining paper—the Globe—holds its week- 
day audience practically intact on Sunday. 


This is one of the factors which have deter- 
mined the advertising policy of those most in- 
timately concerned with Boston’s home market 
—the retail merchants of Boston. The local 
department stores, for instance, use 48% more 
advertising space in the Globe, for the week 
as a whole, than in any other newspaper. 


OME appeal isn’t always built with 
circulation. The Globe has worked 
the other way ’round—home appeal first, 
then natural circulation increase. 


Thirty-five years ago the 
Globe published the first 
“Woman’s Page” in American 
journalism. This has become 
a Household Department with 
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tens ofthousands of con- 

stant readers. 
The Globe prints more 
local and suburban news 
than any other Boston paper. 
The Globe’s sport pages are 
closely followed throughout New 
England and quoted throughout 

the country. 
School news has always been most 
complete. 

Financial and general news is carefully 
edited for Boston’s substantial business men. 
Religious news covers the activities of all 

denominations. 
And the Globe is free from bias in the treat- 
ment of political news. 


HE Boston shopping area is a rich market, 
ranking third in per capita income tax re- 
turns of the major American markets. Average 
family wealth is $9000. We submit that the Globe 
reaches more of the worth-while homes, more 
consistently, than any other Boston newspaper. 
All the facts are contained in the interesting 
booklet, “Reaching Buying Power in the Boston 
Market.” See coupon. 


The 
Boston Globe 





BOSTON GLOBE 

Boston, Mass. 

Sai me your booklet “Reaching Buying Power in the Boston 
arket.” 











Strange Interludes in Advertising 
A Mental Attitude Which Causes Waste and Lost Motion 


By Roy Dickinson 


St in one day while wan- 
dering among the advertising 
agents of the long, narrow city on 
the Hudson, I met with a situation. 
To any writer two situations equal 
one trend so here we have it. 
Restlessness among advertisers 
causes waste. Such 


agency, I saw a letter which stated 
that one of the big new accounts 
(it was not the same advertiser) 
was going back to the agency it had 
left three months previously. While 
there was no celebration in that 
agency, there was a_ surprising 
amount of forti- 








waste is prevent- 
able. There is a 


EN and women change 


tude about the loss 
of business. An 


present trend to- 
ward restlessness 
which should be 
dragged into the 
open so that it 
may be halted. Let 
us drag. 

First the inci- 
dents, each at a 
different end of the 
same situation. In 
one advertising 


agency it was diffi- 


cult not to burst 
into that old hymn 
about the ninety 
and nine and the 
one lost sheep who 
came home. That 
spirit was all over 
the place, for news 
had just been re- 
ceived that a big 
account, which had 
gone to another 
agency six months 
before, was coming 
back into the fold. 
There was rejoic- 





their lawyers, dentists, 
doctors and butchers and 
will probably continue to do 
so. Some advertisers will 
continue to change adver- 
tising agencies for no good 
reason. However, if, at the 
start, a clear picture is 
drawn of what the advertiser 
wishes to accomplish, and if 
the agency is equipped to 
help reach this goal, there 
will be fewer changes. 
Beyond doubt, there would 
be less shifting of accounts 
if manufacturers were to 
consider their advertising 
agencies in the same light 
that they view their own 
executives. In well-managed 
businesses, executives are 
not shifted rapidly for petty 
reasons. An advertising 
agency is, in reality, the 
manufacturer’s advertising 
executive staff. It ought not 
to be dropped overboard in 
a glow of enthusiasm about 
a pretty girl illustration or a 
new bit of copy. 











inquiry to the vice- 
president explained 
the total lack of 
grief. 

“He’s running 
home to mama,” 
said this man. 
“And he never 
should have left in 
the first place. He 
thought he wanted 
a totally new ad- 
vertising appeal. 
He paid us for an 
investigation and 
when we brought 
back our reports 
he followed us 
along in the new 
path they indicated. 

“He was all en- 
thused about a 
total break away 
from the old style 
and method. He 
was strong for the 
type of copy and 
illustration we sug- 
gested. But we 
hadn’t been going 





ing in that agency 





and several echoes 
of that old phrase of ambitious 
prophets: “I told you so.” 

There was much preparation, too, 
as men who had formerly worked 
on the account prepared to take up 
the lost strands and weave again 
the old familiar advertising story. 
This advertiser was tired of the 
new plan which had lured him 
away to strange pastures. He had 
proved again the old adage which 
Bo-Peep first uttered about “leave 
’em alone and they'll come home.” 

Later in the same day, at another 


for thirty days on 
the new plan before he cooled off. 
And now, just as results are begin- 
ning to show from the new cam- 
paign, he is going back to the old. 
The answer is he never thoroughly 
sold his associates and superiors. He 
never wanted us to see them. Now 
he quits after wasting a lot.of time 
and money for us as well as for 
his company. Too bad he ever 
changed in the first place.” 

That is one reason for the shift- 
ing of accounts for no good reason. 
An executive gets tired of seeing 
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the same sort of illustrations, the 
same copy angle. He phones 
another agency, steams it all up, 
shifts the account without telling 
his president about it, and then 
starts to worry. 

Many executives have sufficient 
power to change an agency almost 
overnight. If it were a new power 
plant or even a new fleet of trucks, 
several people would be consulted. 
An agency change is often made as 
speedily as a new artist would be 
hired to do a sketch. 


Agency Change May Mean a 
Policy Change 


Then the worry starts. The 
restless executive hasn’t thought the 
thing through. He forgets that a 
change of advertising methods usu- 
ally means a closer look into con- 
sumers’ buying habits if the new 
appeal is to be in tune with them. 
So the advertising change is more 
than likely to mean a change in the 
policy of the business. And then 
the restless one discovers he hasn’t 
the authority to go ahead with a 
change in policy. In addition, the 
president has been asking questions. 
So he goes back to the old agency 
and three concerns waste money, 
time and temper in the process. 
In this sort of a situation the idea 
of a change in the advertising may 
possibly have been good. But the 
old agency which knew the product, 
the company and its methods could 
probably have done it just as well. 

In the other agency where the 
account had just come home, the 
situation was a little different. 
The president of the agency told 
me about three other accounts 
which had been away for periods of 
from six months to three years, 
all of which had come walking 
back voluntarily within the last few 
weeks, 

He was quite pleased about it. 
He took it as a great compliment 
to the services of the agency that 
each advertiser, bitten by the same 
germ of restlessness which dots 
our roads, with some motorists 
hurrying north and an equal num- 
ber rushing the other way, had dis- 
covered his mistake and, remember- 
ing the former service, had come 
back. 
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Maybe he is right and I’m glad 
the accounts came back without 
solicitation, but I’m afraid the 
trouble goes deeper than a mere 
phase of our national and notorious 
restlessness. 

It is the attitude, still prevalent, 
of considering advertising a thing 
apart from the business. No manu- 
facturer would think of firing a 
production or who had 
made good. Yet the man who has 
steered the advertising through the 
reefs and dangerous channels is 
often dropped overboard without 
warning in a glow of enthusiasm 
about a pretty girl illustration or 
a new bit of copy. 

This fast moving restless type 
of executive will always hold the 
advertising end of his business in 
light esteem. Perhaps it is be- 
cause he has never been sold prop- 
erly. Sometimes it is because there 
is too much energetic selling of an 
idea or a piece of copy by another 
agency, which makes him leap from 
once agency to another. 

The. vice-president and general 
sales manager of a prominent 
hosiery company tells me why he 
thinks it is foolish to jump hastily. 
He says: “We made the basis of 
our consideration the fact that the 
agency we selected had already 
proved its merit. While it was 
somewhat of a new organization, it 
had in its personnel individuals 
whose achievements gave us assur- 
ance that they were able to render 
the sort of service we wanted. Our 
next consideration was whether 
the principals with whom we would 
come in contact had a practical 
understanding of our special prob- 
lems. When we discovered the 
type of agency and the man we 
were to deal with had what we 
wanted, we saw no reason to 
change. We won’t even change 
when we have a slight run-in, as 
we do occasionally, with the man 
handling our account. I think en- 
tirely too many accounts are 
changed because of pique, a sud- 
den disagreement which could be 
ironed out in a few days, or some 
other consideration far remote from 
the fundamentals of the business.” 

Just in the midst of writing this 
article I received a phone call from 
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Each issue of The Dairy Farmer, for 
nineteen consecutive months, has shown 
a substantial increase in advertising line- 
age over the corresponding issue of the 
previous year. The net paid circulation 
has increased from 47,000 to 255,000 
during the past seven years. 
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the vice-president of a large New 
York agency who told me that an 
old account had come back. When 
I asked him the why and where- 
fore he told me an incident which 
bears out the “too much selling” 
angle. 

The president of the company, a 
young man who inherited a large 
business from his father, had also 
as a side issue a real estate de- 
velopment plan. An advertising 
agency approached him and offered 
to do the advertising for his main 
product and at the same time secure 
a great deal of free publicity for 
his real estate development. He 
listened attentively to the promises 
and finally fell for them. He 
hadn’t been with the new agency 
very long when he discovered that 
it had distinctly oversold him on 
its ability to grab off space in 
newspapers for nothing. In the 
meantime, he was not getting the 
same sort of service for his adver- 
tising account that he had secured 
in the other agency. It took him 
almost a year and a half, however, 
to make up his mind to come back, 
again without solicitation, to the 
agency which had worked success- 
fully for him over a long period of 
years, 

Mr. Webster defines an inter- 
lude as “an action or event con- 
sidered as coming between others 
of greater length and importance.” 
These interludes which I have dis- 
covered in advertising have been 
just that. They have been strange 
actions which disturb the continuity 
of an advertising plan. Almost 
without exception the advertiser 
who left and came back, returned 
without any solicitation at all. He 
was given an opportunity to re- 
member the sort of service he had 
secured and to compare it with the 
promises which had been made and 
which resulted in luring him away 
from his former connection. 

As the president of a safety 
razor concern says, in explaining 
why so many of these strange inter- 
ludes happen, “I have always be- 
lieved that when a manufacturer 
finds the right man he finds the 
right agency. A misunderstanding 
of this fact has led many an adver- 
tiser astray. The man for the job 
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of handling my account in the right 
way doesn’t have to be an expert 
salesman to convince me by his 
force of presentation. He may be 
a very quiet, studious individual. 

“T realize that I am going to see 
a great deal of the man who handles 
my advertising if I keep on the job. 
I like the selling type of man as a 


, golfing companion or as a friend 


to see occasionally. He is usually 
interesting, has a forceful person- 
ality and lots of pep. But when I 
work day in and day out with a 
man I seem to get along better with 
the studious type who spends a 
great deal of time in research and 
investigation. Once and once only 
did I change my agency and then 
I fell for the forceful type of per- 
sonality who came in with the new 
idea. I hadn’t worked with him 
three months before I discovered 
that he was tiring me, that he had 
too many new ideas, and that, most 
important of all, my sales were 
dropping off in certain territories 
where we had started a special ad- 
vertising campaign. Then I realized 
that I had made a mistake in fall- 
ing for the salesman and not stick- 
ing close to the student. From now 
on, unless something very unusual 
happens, I intend to stay put.” 

Many an advertising agent has 
been so much a part of the business 
he handles that he is as much re- 
sponsible for the success of the 
company as is one of the company 
officers. Such men move slowly 
with the executives in the company, 
toward definitely planned-in-ad- 
vance objectives. 


Manifestly Unfair 


It is manifestly unfair to such 
an agent to leave him in the midst 
of his plans for big business, to 
jump over into the camp of another 
agency that has come in with a new 
illustration, for example. The 
manufacturer who applies the same 
amount of intelligence when he 
selects his advertising agent that he 
would when he hires a new general 
sales manager, is not so likely to 
jump away from an agency which 
is successfully serving him as would 
a man who has selected his agency 
on hunch, guesswork or friendship. 
Most successful manufacturers 
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choose an agent as they would an 
important executive who becomes 
an integral part of their own 
organization, on the basis of ex- 
perience, personality, reputation 
and sound business sense. 

Many a new advertiser joins the 
procession of quick shifters and 
furnishes a strange advertising in- 


terlude because almost immediately , 


after he signs up with an agency he 
wants to see his brain child in print. 
One new advertiser in explaining 
his shift from one advertising 
agency to another said to me: “The 
head of the agency talked so much 
about my business that he forgot to 
attend to his own.” This is another 
example of the impatience which 
prevents a conscientious agent from 
doing an advertiser and his product 
full justice. 

In the case of the new advertiser, 
there is also the danger of a quick 
raiding party. There are still, un- 
fortunately, some people in the ad- 
vertising business who try to raid a 
new account by the simple process 
of criticizing the final copy when 
it appears without knowing any- 
thing about the market investigation 
which preceded it. The man who 
works carefully along with his 
agent and knows the reason for the 
final copy appeal will not be dis- 
turbed by these raiding parties. He 
will not have a strange advertising 
interlude which will lose him both 
sales and profits. 

Every new advertiser should dis- 
abuse his mind of the thought that 
his advertising account is a favor 
or prize to drop into the hand of 
some advertising agent. He should 
consider it rather a duty to his 
pocketbook and to his stockholders 
to stick to a path of painstaking 
investigation even before he signs 
up with his agent. If he goes about 
the task of selecting one as he 
would that of selecting any other 
executive he will be patient at 
the start and will not be worried 
by half-baked criticism of his 
agent’s first effort. 

Common sense at the start, pa- 
tience and confidence would stop a 
great many advertising interludes. 
The type of new advertiser who 
sticks to the agency which has de- 
signed his labels and made the first 
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market investigation at a time when 
the company was small, displays the 
sort of loyalty that wins good ser- 
vice. The advertisers who make 
quick and sudden changes continu- 
ally and do not remain in the fold 
of the agency which gave them 
good service, are always just on 
the point of getting some good 
out of their advertising, but they 
seldom do. 

There will always be advertising 
interludes, but a more careful selec- 
tion of the advertising agency in 
the first place and more patience 
in working out problems together 
will prevent many of them. Some 
advertisers will always be restless, 
like other human beings. Men and 
women change their lawyers, den- 
tists, doctors and butchers and will 
probably always continue to do so. 
Some advertisers will continue to 
change agencies and then come 
back to the agency they left with a 
loss of time and continuity. But 
if, at the start, a clear picture is 
drawn of what the advertiser 
wishes to accomplish, and if the 
agency has what is necessary to 
help reach this aim, there will be 
fewer changes. 

When the selection is made on 
vague promises, a situation arises 
like that of. a contractor who is 
asked to bid before the property 
owner decides whether his corner 
is to be occupied by an apartment 
house, a group of stores or a 
garage. A manufacturer cannot suc- 
ceed if he advertises on a spas- 
modic basis. There will be fewer 
interludes in advertising when more 
manufacturers consider their ad- 
vertising agency in the same light 
as an executive in their own busi- 
ness. So long as the connection is 
satisfactory it is just as foolish to 
jump to another agency for a 
change as it would be to rip out a 
portion of tried and tested machin- 
ery. 


Death of Thomas A. Cody 


Thomas A. Cody, advertising man- 
ager of the Sacramento, Calif., Bee, 
died recently at that city. He had 
been associated with the Bee for more 
than thirty-four years, working in the 
mechanical department before his ap- 
pointment as advertising manager in 
i> Mr. Cody was sixty-four years 
of age. 
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Washington, D. C. Market 
What It Offers 


Visualize a state full of people (over 800,000 of them), 
instead of being distributed over hundreds of miles, com- 
pactly resident in an area which includes the National 
Capital and 25 miles surrounding into Maryland and 
Virginia. That’s the Washington Market, which you can 
completely and influentially cover with one newspaper— 
THE STAR—at a SINGLE COST. 

Larger in population than any one of 14 states such 
as Maine, Montana, North and South Dakota, New 
Hampshire, etc. 

With more income tax payers than in any one of 31 
states such as Alabama, Colorado, Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, West Virginia, etc. 

It’s not an industrial market with its varying vicissitudes; but a 
staple, consuming market, in which there is no fluctuation; but that 


goes on steadily, growing greater as the importance of the Capital df 
the Nation grows greater, and its business with the world expands. 
Just now the first stages of the Federal Government’s building pro- 
gram, representing an expenditure of upwards of $200,000,000.00 
is under way, with all that means in increased revenue to the resi- 
dents of the Washington Market, stimulating demand, augmenting 
buying and increasing the importance of the market to manufac- 
turers of worthwhile products. 
The Star’s home-delivered circulation— 
Evening and Sunday—is the ONLY 
medium needed to cover it completely. 


Ghe Evening Star. 


With Sunday Morning Edition 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
‘ a Office: 
J. E. Luts 


New York Office: 
Dan A. Carroll ° 
Lake Michigan Building 


110 E. 42nd Street 
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Bird experts will tell you that the Robin that hops about 
lawns and carols so joyously, belongs to the same family as 
Wood Thrush, one of our most gifted feathered songsters. Tit 
differ in appearance, in coloring, in their habits, yet both ili 
Thrushes. 


Advertisers who have successfully developed the Boston ma 

will tell you that the people of Boston, though all are citizens 
“the Hub,” are divided into two groups as distinct as the Rot 
and the Wood Thrushes. The separation is not one of wea 
or station, but has been brought about through differences 
personal characteristics, tradition, heredity and environment.% 


No single newspaper in Boston appeals to both groups. 
that reason each major paper has deliberately elected to catet 
but one of the two divisions. In typographical appearance 
news stress and in their editorial policies, all four of Bostd 
daily papers are carefully calculated to appeal to the partic 
group each has chosen to serve. 
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he Herald-Traveler is the spokesman of one group. Experience 

shown advertisers that this is the group that is more sus- 
ptible to advertising and has demonstrated greater buying 
llingness and ability to purchase luxuries as well as the neces- 
ies. Because of this, the Herald-Traveler carries the largest 
al of advertising lineage of any Boston newspaper. And this 


judes total national advertising lineage as well. 


preach the entire Boston market, both groups of its divided 


c@pulation must be covered. The Herald-Traveler alone covers 


no other newspaper can doit. To reach most of the second 
“Soup, another paper may be used to supplement the Herald- 
aveler. 


Advertising Representative: For seven years the Herald-Trav- 
ORGE A. McDEVITT CO. eler has been first in national ad- 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. vertising, including all financial, 
914 Peoples Gas Building, automobile and publication adver- 

Chicago, Ill. tising among Boston daily papers. 


D-TRAVELER 
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—and common sense. 







The soundness and capacity of an advertising 
agency may be estimated also by the duration 
of its periods of service to its clients. 










MULHENS & KROPFF, INC., No. 4777 Glycerine Soap and other Toilet Products 
1913 °14 °15 "16 °17 °18 '19 °20 ’21 °22 '23 °24 °26 ’26 °27 ’28 ’29 


THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, YALE Locks and Hardware 
1914 °15 "16 °17 "18 °19 °20 ’21 °22 ’23 °24 °25 °26 °27 '28 ’29 
THOS. A. EDISON, INC., The Ediphone 
1917 °18 °19 °20 °21 °22 °23 ’24 
PARAMOUNT FAMOUS LASKY CORPORATION, Paramount Pictures 
1917 "18 °19 '20 ’21 °22 °23 ’24 °25 
WHITING PAPER COMPANY, Writing Papers 
1918 °19 °20 °21 °22 "23 "24 °25 °26 °27 °28 °29 

TERMINAL BARBER SHOPS, “Where the Promise is Performed” 

1919 ’°20 ’°21 — — — — — — °28 '29 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, Texaco Petroleum Products 
1920 °21 °22 °23 °24 °25 °26 ’27 ’28 ’29 











25 '26 '27 '28 29 
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S. W. FARBER, INC., Adjuste- Lite; Farberware 
1920 °21 °22 °23 °24 °25 °26 °27 °28 °29 


BRILLO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC., Brille 
1921 






















"22 °23 °24 °26 °26 °27 °28 '29 
EDISON STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Storage Batteries 1925 ’26 ’27 ’28 °29 


PUBLIX THEATRES, INC., America’s largest chain of motion picture theatres 1926 '27 °28 ’29 
KOLSTER RADIO CORPORATION, Kolster Radio 1927 ’28 ’29 
G. CERIBELLI &: COMPANY, Brioschi 1927 °28 ’29 


THE GEORGE W. LUFT COMPANY, INC,, Tangee Lipstick and other beauty aids 1927 '28 '29 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., Pharmaceutical and Toilet Preparations 1928 "29 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC., Typewriters 1928 ’29 
JULIUS KLORFEIN, Garcia Grande Cigars 1928 °29 
DE FOREST RADIO COMPANY, De Forest Audions 1928 ’29 
NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO., Door Closers 1928 °29 
1. OLLENDORFF CO., INC., Ollendorf’ Watches 1928 ’29 
A. & M. KARAGHEUSIAN, INC.. Rugs and Carpets 1929 





THE BRANDES CORPORATION, Brandes Radio 1929 


Hanff-Metzger 


Incorporated 
Advertising 
Organized, 1913 
Paramount Building, Broadway, 43rd and 44th Streets, New York 
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Why This Office Building Believes 


in Continuous Advertising 


The General Motors Building Has a Double Reason for Keeping Its 
Campaign Running through the Usual Summer Slack 


TH customary practice of office 
building advertisers is, in 
many cases, to maintain their sched- 
ules until May 1 and to do little or 
no advertising during the summer 
months on the theory that, after 
that date, firms are not generally 
interested in new locations. Among 
the office-space ad- 


indicate that the policy of continu- 
ous advertising has been decidedly 
resultful. 

These results have been gratify- 
ing to the present owners, who took 
over the General Motors Building 
early this year. The building is 
now more than 90 per cent rented. 
This reaches a quota, 





vertisers which is 
disregarding this 
convention is the 
General Motors 
Building, New York. 
The management of 
this building is com- 
mitted to a policy of 
continuing its adver- 
tising even after it 
has completely rented 
all of its space. 
Two reasons lie | aco nan 





-What a lighthouse 
General Motors Building 
weuld have made!” 
++ sage Columban 


Ur wane 20 Goteenins Circte, on fasthdios Fit Seerath Sarees, 
towers above (rmtrel Park — 


they declare, which 
was not expected 
until the end of the 
current year, based 
upon anticipated nat- 
ural growth. 

The advertising, 
itself, which is ap- 
pearing in news- 
papers and a sectional 
periodical, has been 
somewhat out of the 
ordinary in that it 





back of this policy 
of continued adver- 
tising: The first is 
to institutionalize the 


has injected a lighter 
tone and freer hu- 
mor than is com- 
monly found in rental 








building. The second 
is to keep its present 
tenants sold. 


Office building ad- Ma eet 


vertisers who 
abruptly cease their 
advertising about 


————— 


May 1, the present GENERAL Morors BLDG. 


BROABWAY AT stem ) SoREe 
oes 


owners of the Gen- 
eral Motors Building E==S== 
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advertising. The 
campaign has taken 
advantage of the lo- 
cation of the build- 
ing at Columbus 
Circle to develop a 
“Columbus”. theme 
in many of the ad- 
vertisements. One, 
:="i>s} for example, shows 


oo 











feel, are not taking Typical of the 
Theme Series 


advantage of the 
fact that new busi- 
nesses are being organized all the 
time and that companies are con- 
stantly seeking larger quarters, etc. 
The General Motors Building 
owners believe that this situation 
is a cogent argument for continued 
advertising, and, accordingly, have 
maintained their advertising cam- 
paign during a period when it has 
generally been considered a waste 
of money. The wnusually large 
business in leasing that this build- 
ing has enjoyed during May and 
up to date in July would seem to 
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that bold explorer’s 
statue abandoning its 
rigid posture high 
above its column to bend over to 
explain to a cleaner who is assidu- 
ously scrubbing the column that 
“The old neighborhood has cer- 
tainly picked up since General 
Motors moved in.” 

Starting thus with a touch of 
humor, the advertisement then de- 
scribes the advantages of the loca- 
tion of the building, its neighbor- 
hood, traffic facilities, followed by 
some of the “discoveries” made by 
its tenants. 

Another advertisement features 


“Columbus” 
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the elevator crew of the building 
and other employees. The copy 
reads: 


When Columbus sailed to discover 
America—he had an unskilled crew 
—and inefficient nautical instruments. 
This delayed his arrival. Plenty of 
high speed elevators, and completely 
modern service by skilled men, help 
bring success to businesses located 
in the General Motors Building— 
overlooking Central Park at Colum- 
bus Circle and Fifty-Seventh Street. 


Advertising through the summer 


Raow the windows, along one 
side of a quiet and spacious 
office in New York’s camphor- 
smelling fur district, extends a 
queer, brown box that might be— 
but isn’t—a glass-fronted window- 
seat. The front is of glass, to be 
sure; but behind the glass are elec- 
tric bulbs. When you snap a 
switch, bright pictures leap into 
translucence. Backgrounds of pure- 
white snow and blue-green ice; and 
against the backgrounds the sharply 
silhouetted figures of men and ani- 
mals. The men, fur-clad, look like 
over-sized Eskimos; and the ani- 
mals, fur-clad, too, are beady-eyed 
foxes and sleek, streamlined seals. 

“The photos were taken on the 
Pribilof Islands, off the coast of 
Alaska,” explains Colonel Philip 
B. Fouke. “But that baby-seal 
pelt there on the desk—that, of 
course, came from Labrador.” 

Thus the interests of this iron- 
gray, well-tailored man who is vice- 
president of the Ejitingon-Schild 
Company, biggest enterprise that 
the fur trade ever has known, span 
a continent. 

Six feet tall, he stands very 
straight with the “brace” of train- 
ing. He was a colonel in the Mis- 
souri National Guard and a police 
commissioner in St. Louis. About 
seals and furs he talks with anima- 
tion and out of wide knowledge. 
About himself, to strangers and 
those who would write about him, 
he talks not at all. 

He’s keenly interested in the baby 
sealskin that comes from Labrador ; 
for it is a product that is being 
advertised right now by the Eiting- 








A $35,000,000 Sale 
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has given the building an oppor- 
tunity to present two other ideas of 
a seasonal nature. One of these 
suggestions is that the summer let- 
up in business activity provides an 
admirable time to select new offices 
and become located so that the fall 
drive for business may be unham- 
pered by moving difficulties. The 
second idea takes advantage of hot 
days to emphasize the coolness and 
the summer traffic advantages of 
the building. 





on-Schild Company—the first prod- 
uct that that fifteen-year-old con- 
cern ever has advertised. But be- 
hind those lighted pictures in his 
office there is another story—the 
story of a business that is big and 
international and dramatic and ad- 
vertised not at all. 

Under a three-sided treaty and 
by methods that look to conserva- 
tion, the Alaskan fur business is 
managed, officially, by three govern- 
ments—American, English and 
Japanese. But the actual work is 
done, not by the governments, but 
by a private company under con- 
tract, a company that gathers the 
furs, ships them to St. Louis where 
they are processed, and then sells 
them at auction to the fur trade. 
For its service, the company re- 
ceives a stated fee for each skin, 
and the excess realized from the 
sale goes, by agreed proportions, 
into the three national treasuries. 
That private concern is the Fouke 
Fur Company—successor to the 
still more alliterative Funsten- 
Fouke Fur Company—of which 
Colonel Philip Fouke is the head. 
Through this  private-company 
channel, the United States Govern- 
ment has received, since 1914, more 
money than the $7,200,000 that that 
government paid Russia known, in 
the ’60’s, as “Seward’s Folly.” 

In St. Louis, whence he came to 
New York, Colonel Fouke headed, 
among other things, the Interna- 
tional Fur Exchange and engineered 
the biggest fur auction the trade 
ever has staged—a sale that lasted 
three solid weeks and disposed of 
furs to the value of $35,000,000. 
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What Do They 
Talk About? 


In locker rooms—on the beach—at the house party 
—at any party—the conversation quickly gets 
around to “‘the market.” 





And the newspaper which covers “the market” com- 
pletely and accurately has, therefore, a hold on the 
public that no other paper can approach. 


In Boston, the only complete financial paper pub- 
lished each evening is the Boston Transcript. 


As a consequence. The Boston Evening Transcript 
should be first choice of the financial advertiser— 
and the general advertiser. 


Boston Evening Transcript 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. D. J. KELLEY 
Boston New York Chicago 49 Wall St., New York 




















OMEWHERE on Broadway's 
tin-pan alley a songwriter is 
juggling flats, sharps and white 
spaces. Out of his glass-enclosed 
incubator trails a moony melody. 
Soon a whole nation will be hum- 
ming it and strumming it as a bat- 
tery of orchestras give it a nightly 
ride through the ether. 


Keep the radio dial moving and 
you can pick up that tin-pan-alley 
tune a dozen times an evening. The 
motif which the songwriter fingered 
out on his piano runs through them 
all. Yet no two orchestras play the 
piece alike. The arrangement that 
you will like best is the one that 
gives the moony melody its fullest 
expression ... that puts it in a set- 
ting of shadow softness, blinking 
stars, and blue sky. 


That added something to the simple 
tune is orchestration. 


In magazines which measure their 
circulation in millions there is only 
a slim difference, if any, in the list 
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Orchestration . . 
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of contributors to the editorial con- 
tent of each. The same purveyors 
of rapturous romances, batiling 
mysteries, and swashbuckling sagas 
recur under the banners of many 
different publications. 


Nor has LIBERTY an unique group 
of contributors. In the total list of 
LIBERTY authors over the period of 
a year, more than one out of three 
appeared in at least one of the 
other twelve magazines in the 
major circulation group. 


But there is a salient difference in 
LIBERTY'S presentation of the same 
editorial content. LIBERTY has 
orchestrated text with dramatized 
headline treatment, Has made the 
content more animated, more color- 
ful and faster-moving, with the best 
illustrative talent obtainable. 


Now over two million people assert 
their preference for this publishing 
formula by their voluntary purchase 
of LIBERTY from the newsdealer 


every week. 
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From Authors and Illustrators: 


| was once an art editor myself, so | know 
that most of one’s efforts in that line go 
"ker-plunk” into the sea of unrecognition. 
jitorial con- Therefore this letter to say that | warmly 
congratulate you on the illustrations in your 





























i cst fame June ninth issue by C. A. Voight—as dis- 
s, batiling tinguished and as excellently drawn as any 
kling sages I've ever known. Charles G. Norris 

rs of many | am at a loss for words to describe my ad- 


miration for Norman Price's work in illustrat- 
ing my Pirate Series. Drawing, composition, 
ique group character-work—all seem unusually fine. | 
am grateful to Mr. Price for putting the vital 


sie * : spark into my stuff. Robert W. Chambers 
riod o 
sut of three I want to congratulate you, or rather thank 
you and congratulate myself on the fine 
one of the reproduction LIBERTY gave my drawings for 
nes in the P. G. Wodehouse’s “The Man Who gave 
up Smoking.” My drawings looked better in 
reproduction than they did in the original and 
if ; that is almost more than anyone can ask. 
_ ns Moe 
JERTY has The two-color work in your rotogravure 


printing has been the best I've seen — and 
dramatized the distaste I've felt for one color and black 
has certainly been dissipated by your treat- 













s made the ment of my background figures. 
more.color- Herb Stoops (Below) 
ith the best Wallace M 
ble. Herb Stoops 
able :: | B E R T y Herb Stoops 
ople assert A Weekly for Everybody 

publishing 
ry purchase FOR 1930—2,250,000 
newsdealer 


Average net paid circulation guaran- 
teed—and still no increase in rates! 
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Cooperative Milk Sales iy : 


) “AJ 1TH gross sales of $85,648,162 for ( | 









the year ending March 31, 1929, 
the Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association, Inc., New York City, estab- 
lished a new record for the second largest 
farmers’ cooperative in the United States.”—Agri- 
cultural Cooperation, June 29th, published by the 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 

The Dairymen’s League News is the official 
organ of this Association. It reaches the families 
who profit by this orderly marketing program. 
It is not only the outstanding dairy paper of the 
East but also caters to the interests of every 
member of the dairy farm family. 

The rate is low—only 50 cents a line—and the 
coverage is more complete than that of any other 
dairy paper circulating in 
the New York City Milk 
Shed. 
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Some Dangers of Seeing Salesmen 
by Appointment Only 





Such a System Always Brings with It the Possibility of Overlooking 
‘Excellent Merchandise 


By Jas. H. Warburton 


Sales Manager, Marietta Chair Company 


[- buyers for large retail estab- 
lishments have become such all- 
fired important personages that 
they can only be seen by appoint- 
ment, during certain hours on 
given days, perhaps I should come 
forward on bended knee when I 
undertake to discuss, from one 


or largely upon a selfish motive, I, 
for one, have the temerity to say 
“not so good.” 

The selfish motive to which I 
refer can become a sort of three- 
pronged implement of business 
warfare: (1) To make it easy to 
turn away (or stall) salesmen; 








sales manager's 
viewpoint, the new 
“get in if you can” 
plan, as outlined by 
E. B. Weiss in his 
article in the June 
20 issue of Print- 
ERS’ INK. 

But in defending 
the other side—and 
I am sure there is 
very much another 
side—if I make it 
clear that I have 
no personal griev- 
ance to air—that I 
am entering the de- 
bate fully in ac- 
cord with the Mar- 
quis of Queensbury 
rules and if licked 
will offer my hand 
in true sportsman- 








EST & COMPANY, the 

New York department 
store, have announced a new 
buying plan—salesmen will 
be seen by appointment 
only. This plan was des- 
cribed in an article in the 
June 20 issue of “Printers’ 
Ink,” on page 52. Comments 
from readers concerning this 
plan were published in the 
July 11 issue on page 53 
under the title: “Some Com- 
ments on Department Store 
Buying Systems.” 

The accompanying article 
by Mr. Warburton, together 
with the editorial which ap- 
peared in our July 18 issue 
under the title: “Depart- 
ment Store Buying Systems,” 
wind up i ion. 


(2) feed the ego of 
the average buyer— 
encouraging him to 
give most or all of 
his attention to 
lines of his own 
personal choosing 
and little or none 
to others that might 
be better buys; (3) 
erect a “blind” to 
cause manufac- 
turers to fight 
harder for their 
business — for 
which, in the end, 
the consumer wquld 
pay. 

The “interview 
by appointment” 
policy, if allowed 
to degenerate into 
a “selective draft” 














like style—maybe I 








—or “welcome fav- 








won't be persecuted 
as was the serf of old when he re- 
belled against some (less tolerant) 
rule as posted by the Lord of the 
Manor. 

If Best & Company, who have 
adopted the “interview by appoint- 
ment” plan, have in mind conserv- 
ing time for all the reputable man- 
ufacturers’ salesmen who call upon 
them, as well as making it possible 
for all of their buyers to more 
efficiently dispose of a greater vol- 
ume of work, then they are to be 
commended rather than criticized. 
Manufacturers will watch with 
much interest their experiment. 
But if their plan is based wholly 





orite salesmen”— 
affair, can very easily become a 
boomerang. No, I don’t mean to 
predict that the salesmen who might 
be turned away will organize them- 
selves into an army of knockers 
and through their wrath injure the 
business of those firms pursuing 
such policy. What I am thinking 
of is that any system which reduces 
the number of salesmen admitted 
has as its chief disadvantage the 
danger of overlooking desirable 
lines or products. 

No buyer can look at a sales- 
man’s card and decide offhand 
whether or not an interview would 
prove profitable. A salesman rep- 
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resenting a small or never-heard- 
of-before manufacturer is quite 
apt to come along with just the 
thing wanted or a new and most 
desirable line. The unimportant 
manufacturer of yesterday has a 
way of stepping into the limelight 
today. The only way buyers can 
hope to know the products of such 
concerns is by keeping in touch. 

Any buyer who thinks he knows 
all the lines or individual products 
that he should buy or would do 
well to consider is only kidding 
himself. He is being unfair to his 
firm and those producers who are 
in position to serve it. If he in- 
sists upon living and operating 
within a circumscribed area the 
business which employs him will 
suffer. 

Going to market might seem to 
answer every purpose, but does it? 
Let’s take the furniture industry as 
an example: There are approxi- 
mately 3,500 manufacturers in this 
field, but only 700 of them exhibit 
at the largest of the several mar- 
kets. There are perhaps 2,000 who 
show only in their own factory 
display rooms. So, if a furniture 
buyer confines his attention to even 
the largest of the central markets, 
he has access to only one-fifth of 
the lines produced. 

The question is: What’s he going 
to do about the 2,800 who do not 
exhibit at the several markets? 
They are selling a lot of merchan- 
dise—most, or at least some, of 
which is quite desirable. How is a 
buyer to know how far he dare 
go in drawing the line—in applying 
the “selective draft”? Isn’t it rea- 
sonable to assume that the sales- 
men who are excluded will, in 
many cases, turn to smaller retail 
establishments—where buyers give 
all comers a hearing—and offer 
products that are so desirable that 
they set up stiff competition for 
the “entrenched” lines? 

To be sure, no merchant can or 
should think of nibbling at every- 
thing that comes along, even when 
it looks good. Sound merchandis- 
ing prescribes that he inspect many 
lines for the sake of centering upon 
a more or less limited number, 
with little or no duplication. One 
pronounced weakness in retailing 
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today is that the average store 
offers too many items in each spe- 
cific classification—so much _so that 
the salespeople do a poor job of 
selling because they ‘don’t know 
enough about any one thing. Buy- 
ers, of course, can, in a measure, 
remedy this situation by applying 
the principle of “viewing many but 
selecting few.” 

Here are a couple of instances 
which support my point that the 
retailer—large or small—cannot 
afford to apply the policy of arbi- 
trarily limiting the number of 
salesmen to be interviewed: 

A certain small manufacturer of 
my acquaintance, after a number 
of years of producing a quality 
line, was running about half time 
on orders from a limited list of 
dealers, mostly in the smaller 
towns. His salesmen, who were 
on straight commission and carried 
the line “on the side,” complained 
that they couldn’t break into the 
big store. 

One day the head of the concern 
met a member of a large sales or- 
ganization. After swapping experi- 
ences, this happened: The sales- 
man said: “Why, you have a peach 
of a proposition! Have you ever 
offered it to so and so?” (naming 
one of the large department store 
chains). The manufacturer re- 
plied that his city representative 
had tried time after time but hadn’t 
got a look in. To which the other 
replied; “You come along with me. 
I sell them up into six figures 
every year. I'll get you in because 
I am confident you have something 
they can sell in large volume.” 


A Lucky Break 


The initial order, which came as 
the result of this chance meeting, 
put that small manufacturer on the 
road to real success and the large 
retail concern in immediate posi- 
tion for a lot of good business. 
The connection has been under 
way for less than two years now 
and the factory has expanded, runs 
a night shift and still can’t keep 
pace with the demand. Here we 
have a perfect example of the right 
distributor taking hold of a desir- 
able line—although the producer 
was a small operator at the outset 
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SERVICE 


The Druggist Edition* of CHAIN STORE 
AGE is the only publication that stands 
100% for the Chain Drug Stores. The 
special problems of Chain Drug men de- 
mand a publication devoted to their own 
interest exclusively. The good service we 
are rendering advertisers in reaching this 
highly important part of the retail drug 
market, is evidenced by the rapidly in- 
creasing volume of advertising from rep- 
resentative manufacturers. 
*The Druggist Edition, identified by its yellow 
cover, is but one of four editions of CHAIN 


STORE AGE. The others are Administration, 
Grocery and General Merchandise. 


CHAIN STORE AGE stwvork city 
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—and creating new business and 
success for both. If the small 
manufacturer hadn’t struck a bit 
of luck, in getting in, the big re- 
tailer would have lost out on an 
opportunity to grow that much 
bigger. 

The other case was where one of 
my company’s salesmen had gone 
after a certain large account re- 
peatedly without getting inside but 
when he did finally reach the man 
who bought our class of merchan- 
dise it was discovered that we 
could produce a particular design 
of chair which they could use in 
large quantities. A sample was 
submitted, with quotation, and a 
nice initial order resulted. That 
was three years ago. In the mean- 
time we have produced thousands 
of this one item for that concern 
and it has become one of our 
best accounts. 

The salesman—one of our large 
city men—is one of the mild- 
mannered sort who hesitates to 
crash the gate. If he applied 
“high pressure” methods perhaps 
he would obtain more interviews 
and, by the same token, more 
initial orders, but I doubt that the 
results would prove quite so last- 
ingly satisfactory. It isn’t the get- 
ting in that counts most, but what 
occurs after buyer and sales- 
man meet. 

If I hadn’t kept after our sales- 
man to keep on trying he might 
have lost heart and passed up this 
now valuable account. Some other 
manufacturer would have probably 
made an equal number of chairs 
for this concern—just as had been 
the case before. But by admitting 
our man the buyer found that we had 
something better, for the particular 
purpose in mind, and could serve 
him to advantage; hence, the new 
and mutually profitable connection. 

One conclusion then is: When a 
large retail distributor excludes 
salesmen because they represent 
small or little known manufac- 
turers the loss is more apt to be on 
the side of the “man on the inside 
looking out” than those who seek 
admittance. This applies also in 
the case of the meek salesmen— 
whether they represent large or 
small producers. 
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There are manufacturers—very 
successful ones, too—who are pass- 
ing up the large department and 
chain stores, simply because they 
refuse to subject their salesmen 
(and themselves) to arbitrary buy- 
ing methods and policies. These 
manufacturers have turned to the 
independent dealers—in certain 
cases to small city and town mer- 
chants—for their outlets. I know 
some of these producers, whose 
lines are among the choicest, who 
are really depriving large distribu- 
tors of more than they have any 
idea. 


To the Rescue of the Independent 


While at the furniture market, 
in Chicago, recently I talked with 
the head of one large and success- 
ful company who stated that he 
wasn’t selling any of the chains 
or syndicates—not even in his own 
city. Still, his business was show- 
ing a healthy increase, in the face 
of chain-store expansion. His pre- 
diction was that competent inde- 
pendent merchants—if they'll sit 
steady in the boat—should have 
little to fear, as many manufac- 
turers, he believes, will favor them 
-—in fact, go to their rescue—in 
their battle with the retail giants. 

If this man has pointed to a 
current trend, would it not be 
timely for large retail distributors 
to check up on themselves, with 
reference to the attitude of their 
sources of supply? There’s no 
evading this fact: so long as re- 
tailers, large or small, look to 
others for merchandise—until they 
become their own producers—man- 
ufacturers, individually if not col- 
lectively, will draw a line beyond 
which they will not go in meeting 
conditions as prescribed by the re- 
tailers. 

That isn’t a threat—it’s a fact 
and we should all be fair minded 
enough to admit it. Merchants 
need the manufacturers equally as 
much as manufacturers need out- 
lets. There’s no law against mer- 
chants making their own goods; 
on the other hand manufacturers 
may (as some have already done) 
take to retailing. Which has the 
edge is somewhat of a debatable 
question. But let’s hope merchan- 
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“...a magazine of definite ideals and definite accomplishments in the preser- 
vation of our natural resources.”"— Theodore Roosevelt. 











Why More Than One Hundred Thousand Sportsmen 
Read FOREST AND STREAM 


Reason number five: 


Because of the broad knowledge of conditions affecting 
conservation possessed by the Assistant Editor, Emil 
Schalk. 

Mr. Schalk has traveled extensively in both this country 
and in Europe and is thoroughly familiar with all 
branches of outdoor sport. He is now actively associated 
with the FOREST AND STREAM editorial staff, assisting 
the production of “a magazine of definite ideals and 
definite accomplishments in the preservation of our 
natural resources.” 


POREST-*}2a/ STREAM 


80 LAFAYETTE ST. 





W. J. DELANEY, Advertising Director 


In the West: F. E. M. Cole, Inc., 25 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
On the Coast: Hallett Cole, 122 East 7th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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= Fall and Spring, the New York Herald Tribune was one 
of several New York newspapers to carry the advertising 
of the Garrison Fire Detecting Systems, Inc. After a few months, 
RESULTS were analyzed. It was found that the Herald Tribune 
could do the job alone. 


In the words of their advertising agency, Evans, Kip & 
Hackett, Inc.— 

**... We found that the New York Herald Tribune was sufficient 
to keep our client’s organization overworked, and therefore, 
during the last months of our drive for inquiries concentrated our 
entire New York appropriation in your newspaper. 

**The character of inquiries from the Herald Tribune confirms 
our belief in the high quality and excellence of your circulation, 
but the number of responses has amazed us. 


**We are now entering a new phase of our advertising in 
which we are using smaller space and concentrating on the new 
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Garrison booklet. We are looking forward with equal expecta- 
tion of good results from your paper in this phase of our adver- 
tising, although, as we did originally, we are trying out other 
papers as well...” 













But, after all, there’s nothing ‘‘ amazing’ about a giant force 
like the Herald Tribune doing an outstanding job in the New 
York market. In face of the following facts, one might well ask, 
**How can it help it?” 












Every morning more families read the New York Herald 
Tribune than live in Pittsburgh or Cleveland or St. Louis. 
(Weekdays 320,000. Sundays 430,000. Both circulations in- 
creasing solidly.) 












But vast though it is, size is only a part of the story. The 
significant fact about the New York Herald Tribune circulation 
is that it is more than twenty times as popular in districts of 
the better type—city and suburbs—as it is in those which are less 
desirable. A nationally famous advertising man was so im- 
pressed with the character of the Herald Tribune’s circulation 
when he analyzed it that he called it ‘‘A City Without Slums.” 



















Results for quality advertisers. Like Garrison. Or Steinway. 
Or Gorham. Resu/ts for the big financial houses. For the Fifth 
Avenue merchants. 


Yet results equally gratifying on mass merchandise. For 
instance, in 1928, twenty-four food accounts used the Herald 
Tribune alone among New York morning newspapers. The 
Kellogg Company is using more space in the Herald Tribune 
than in any other New York newspaper. 


In short, the New York Herald Tribune is in the front rank 
of the best business-producing newspapers of America. In three 
years it surged upward from 18th to 3rd place in National 
Advertising among all the newspapers of the country. 


Its greatly increased power during the last few years has 
completely changed the New York newspaper picture. 


we es le 


This is No. 4 of a series of advertisements based on 
actual experiences of advertisers in the New York 
Herald Tribune Market — “A City Without Slums’ 


Herald: 





NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
Main Office Verree & Conklin Woodward & Kelly 
225 West 40th Street 681 Market Street 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
DETROIT BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Woodward & Kelly Carroll Judson Swan Kelly-Smith Company 


Fine Arts Building 931 Park Square Building Atlantic Building 
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Announcement 
By 


Needlecraft Magazine 


LY 


Effective August 1st, Mr. Arthur W. 
Stockdale will represent Needlecraft 
Magazine in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and New York City. 


Effective August 5th, Mr. Charles B. 
Longyear will represent Needlecraft 
in Eastern New York and New 
York City. 


Mr. Fred C. Blanchard, Jr. will 
continue to cover Western New 
York and New York City. 


Mr. Martin Battestin, Jr., will con- 
tinue in New York City. 


ROBERT B. JOHNSTON 
Advertising Manager 


285 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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dising doesn’t come to that. If 
merchants will meet manufacturers 
half way there should be no oc- 
casion for that sort of competitive 
struggle. 

As I understand the function of 
the buyer, it is that of receiving 
salesmen. The more salesmen he 
sees each day the more valuable he 
should be to his firm. The fact 
that there are salesmen, makes his 
job possible.. When he turns away 
salesmen whom he has the time to 
see, should he not be considered as 
much of a slacker as the salesman 
who fails to call upon his full 
quota of prospects each day? 
There’s no difference, that I can 
see, between the buyer who fiddles 
away time to avoid interviewing 
salesmen, and the salesman who 
loafs around a hotel lobby, goes to 
a baseball game or a movie during 
working hours. Both are wasting 
time that belongs to their em- 
ployers. 


“Peddlers” Cause Trouble 


There are, of course, many men 
—so-called salesmen—on the salary 
and commission payrolls of manu- 
facturers who should never be per- 
mitted to take the time of buyers. 
Some of the $35 per week men re- 
ferred to by Mr. Weiss belong on 
this list. Manufacturers take them 
on with the hope that they will 
develop or because there is none 
better available. These “peddlers” 
make the going (getting in) more 
difficult for the deserving and com- 
petent. Purchasing departments 
shouldn’t be censored for attempt- 
ing to conserve the time such men 
waste. While sales managers are 
eternally wrestling with the “dead 
wood” problem, we should ‘bear in 
mind that constant and drastic 
pruning would be welcomed by 
those upon whom our men call. 
When we feel like taking a slam at 
the buyers for turning away certain 
of our salesmen let’s first be sure 
they are worthy of an interview— 
whether by appointment or on the 
spot. 

This suggestion may seem fool- 
ish but I’ve often thought that it 
would be a fine thing if large con- 
cerns, employing a crew of buyers, 
would station a thoroughly com- 
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petent man—a sort of purchasing 
department attache or even a gen- 
eralissimo buyer—out front, near 
the information desk, whose duty it 
would be to meet and greet all 


salesmen, before passing them 
along to the proper department 
buyers or out the front door. This 
man would necessarily limit all 
preliminary interviews to five 
minutes each. His principal 
function would be that of deter- 
mining whether or not a salesman 
and his line merited further atten- 
tion. He would naturally turn 
away many. A _ keen-eyed and 
minded “outpost”—or salesmen’s 
ante-room “traffic officer”—should 
easily earn his pay by saving a lot 
of time for buyers who now listen 
to more or less full length sales 
stories, from salesmen (?) who'd 
be turned away. His job would 
call for speed, diplomacy and 
finality. 

My hope is that whenever a 
Marietta salesman calls on one of 
the “interview by appointment 
only” retailers, he’ll not have 
to hang ‘round long, awaiting 
word as to when he will be ad- 
mitted. And my promise is: If 
our salesman doesn’t show up on 
the dot for his appointment and I 
find it out—well, it'll be just too 
bad, that’s all! 





A Perfect Score! 


“PuystcaL CuLTure” 
New York, Jury 18, 1929. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

This will acknowledge and thank you 
for your letter of July 17 containing in- 
formation on the value of recipe booklets. 

May I take this opportunity to ex- 
press my gratitude to Printers’ Inx 
and the splendid service it is rendering 
to the advertising and publishing busi- 
ness? I have yet to ask you for infor- 
mation that you cannot and do not 
promptly produce. 

R. S. Pottock, 
Director, Advertising Promotion. 


William J. Reilly to Join 
Erickson Agency 


William J. Reilly, associate professor 
of marketing in charge of market re 
search at the University of Texas. 
been appointed director of research for 
The Erickson Company, New York, ad- 
vertising agency. His appointment is 
effective August 15. For three years 


Mr. Reilly was on the research staff of 
the Procter & Gamble Company. 














Art Sparks 


A Plea for More of the Dynamic Type of Illustration Which Deals with 
Picture Parallels 


By W. Livingston Larned 


OME-OWNERS were recently 
impressed by a unique copy 
approach in an advertisement for 
heating plants: “Send for the 


Doctor!” and there was a little, 
injected pen-and-ink study of a 
hurrying physician. “The boiler 
has a fever,” the copy 
read. “Don’t laugh, Sir, 
this is serious. The 


boiler’s gone completely 
coo-koo with _ ineffi- 
ciency. It’s wasting heat 
up the chimney at a 
rate that is driving the 
owner’s cost of heating 
sky-high. 

“When the tempera- 
ture of the stack is ex- 
cessive, it’s a sick boiler. 
And sick boilers are 
costly — waste money 
right and left. The sad 
part is, there are thou- 
sands of such boilers. 
If your cost of heating 
is excessive, you have a 
sick boiler.” 

The artist, inspired by 
this text, managed to 
design an illustration of 
the better type. He 
took a somewhat dry 
subject and made it 
into a picture which 
was sure to prove irre- 
sistible because of out- 
standingly unique 
characteristics—no con- 
ventional studies of 
basements, boilers, shivering people, 
but a bold, daring study based on 
the opening lines of the copy. 

He drew a look-down view of 
a home chimney, gushing smoke 
and billows of heat waves, and, 
into the midst of it, thrust a ther- 
mometer of the customary home 
type. It was almost as large as 


the chimney itself, and the tem- 
perature registered was alarming. 
But the main thing is that the ad- 
vertiser, getting entirely away from 
those conventional illustrations so 
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commonly identified with products 
of this character, created a dynamic 
composition. It was the sort of 
picture in which almost everyone 
would be interested due to its re- 
markable character. It was surely 
“something different,” and that’s 


oe ‘for... 


aD Vector 


? HE boiler has 2 fever...Don’t Laugh, Sir, chis 
; | is serious boiler’s gone compleicly 
00-koo with incficicncy. It's wasting heat 
up the chimney at a cate that is driving che 
owner's cost of beating sky-high. 
When the temperature of the stack i 
sick bouder. Aad sick boilers arc pot 
sight and left. The sad part is, 
such boslers. If your cox of he 
have a sck boule 
Such ~ ~sickaees is duc to having too lietle Fire Surfac 
he heat cca And the remedy, if you are 








sting bs © 


the “sick” boiler and get 2 new one in its place wich 
enough Fire Surface. 
Sed for Free Copies of Our Tw Books —A more complete 


explanation of the above wil be fuad in our owe 
books, “Guaranteed He esting Seti sfacuion ac Minimum 
Cost,” and, “Does I P 





anyone interested we w 
book free. Siarply use the cou; 
day to The H. B. SmithCo., Dep. Ki9, Wescheld, Mass. 
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This Advertisement Gets Far Away from the 
Conventional Illustrations Used 


in Advertising 
Boilers 


what really counts a lot today. 
I have often pleaded, in these 
columns, for illustration themes 
that do not too slavishly follow the 
text or the product or, indeed, the 
conventional picture arguments of 
a line of merchandise. The .ten- 
dency is in that direction. A little 
more latitude, and imagination, is 
needed as it never was before. 
There are so many apt picture 
parallels, so many comparisons 
which put the message across with 
spark like speed and animation. 
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“3rd Party” Contact is Valuable 





Some 


Present Users 


Anheuser-Busch 
Armour & Co. 
Borden’s Milk 
Camel Cigarettes 
Carnation Milk 
Coca-Cola 
Dayton Rubber 
Diamond Crystal Salt 
Emerson Shoe 
H-O Hornby’s Oats 
Hecker’s Flour 
Ipana Tooth Paste 
Kirkman’s Soap 
Old Dutch Cleanser 
Premier Malt 
Puritan Malt 
Quality Bakers 
Reckitt’s Blue 
Sapolio 
Snowdrift 
Tolley’s Cakes 
Ward’s Bread 
Werk Soap 
Wrigley’s Gum 
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‘‘REACHING THE BUYER IS HALF THE SALB” 


— each showing of Criterion (3- 
sheet) Posters is installed “to-order,” 
our field force has frequent contact with re- 
tailers, in leasing suitable space for the dis- 
plays. 

This contact has been employed by our ad- 
vertisers to obtain valuable information or 
results, and directly makes many sales. Es- 
pecially effective introducing new products. 


No. 5 of a series, inviting attention to 
twenty unique features of Criterion Na- 
tional Neighborhood Posting. Criterion 
Service, Graybar Building, New York City. 


CRITERION SERVICE 


The Original and Only Uniform National 
Service of 3-Sheet “Neighborhood Posting” 

















Criterion Service, Graysar Buitpinc, New Yorx City: 
Please send us the portfolio advertised in Printers’ Ink. 


Company Name 
Address 


Attention of F 


Title 
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Why not employ them when it is 
admitted that sameness creeps into 
the pictorial phases of the cam- 
paign, after a product has been 
advertised for a number of years? 

It is rather generally conceded 
today that every piece of copy 
profits by some particular dynamic 
pictorial or headline feature which 
sweeps the reader along with a 
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Since mention has been made of 
the motor oil example, let us turn 
to a striking instance of imagina- 
tion put to work for an account 
of this character. Sinclair Opaline 
motor oil copy has turned widel) 
away from precedent in its illus 
trations and even in its text to win 
consistently regular reader interest 
People must be made to realize 


rush of interest or of 
curiosity, or beth. A 
static, merely perfect, 
well-tailored picture and 
typographical job is in- 
complete in a genera- 
tion which seems to call 
out for excitement. 

The artist can accom- 
plish this quite neatly 
by putting imaginative 
skill into his interpreta- 
tion of his illustration 
subject, rather than 
novelty of technique or 
peculiar composition 
tricks. 

There is, nearly al- 
ways, a one different 
approach to an illustra- 
tive problem. The line 
of least resistance is to 
use conventional ideas. 

For years I have ob- 
served illustrations used 
in connection with vari- 
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cent of the time they |~——=—= Se Sas 
cling to garage atmos- 
8 garag What! A Motor Oil Advertisement? Where's the 


phere and the inevitable 
motor car is always in 
its place. In brief, the 
artist appears unable to think in 
new terms of this theme. If it is a 
motor oil advertisement then the 
picture must, of course, show an 
automobile or something of close 
kin to it. 

That is certainly not the pro- 
gressively new method of proce- 
dure. Advertisers realize they sim- 
ply must get out of the rut. They 
must inject new atmosphere, new 
viewpoints, a new picture parallel. 
They must explain the argument in 
figures of speech if necessary, or 
anything to put a spark-flash to 
work in the composition that the 
jaded reader may not turn indiffer- 
ently aside from an old, old story. 


Garage and Automobile? 


certain fundamental facts about oil 
The same oil should not be used 
for all motors under all circum- 
stances. 

“You wouldn’t feed a baby beef- 
steak” is one of the admittedly in- 
congruous headlines of this cam- 
paign. The photographer gives us 
an excellent and amusing study of 
a small infant in a high chair muss- 
ing with a porterhouse on an im- 
mense platter. The baby, tongue in 
cheek, doesn’t quite know what to 
make of the feast. 

The advertiser finds a good rea- 
son to tell his story in this manner, 
however, as you can see: “Of 
course you wouldn’t feed a baby 
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A World-Wide 
Picture of Advertising 


No lesser term can describe Germany’s wonder- 
ful Advertising Exposition, to be held in Berlin 
from August 10 to September 8, and thus available 
to every visitor to the International Advertising 
Convention, August 12-15. 


From many countries of both hemispheres 
exhibits will be sent, illustrating the newest and 
most striking developments in every field of adver- 
tising. Will you see them? 


Spaces 85, 86 and 87 in this Exposi- 
tion have been reserved by The 
Christian Science Monitor, and we 
invite you to view the display of this 
International Daily Newspaper. 


For complete information regarding steamships 
chartered, sailing dates, trips and tours 
write International Advertising Association, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York City, New York. 





Christian Science Monitor 


A DAILY NEWSPAPER FOR THE HOME 


Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


European Advertising Offices: 
LONDON PARIS BERLIN FLORENCE 







































The Pittsburgh Press 


x; 


ROTOGRAVURE 


@ 
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ATTRACTS 
AND SELLS 





The Press was the first Pittsburgh news. 
paper to publish a rotogravure section 

.and alert advertisers were quick to 
appreciate the value of Press rotogravure 
advertising. 


The Pittsburgh Press started its roto- 
gravure section July 15, 1928. In the 52 
issues published up to July 14 this year, 
The Press published 307,426 lines of roto- 
gravure advertising . . . 202,624 lines of 
national and 104,802 lines of local copy. 


Advertisers share our view that this is an 
impressive first-year total. ..a_ total 
which shows the value of rotogravure 
advertising in prosperous Pittsburgh 
when that advertising is linked up with 
the Press Habit of Producing Results. 


(1929 Measurements by Media Records, Inc.) 
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The June Pittsburgh taburgh poyrol 
gives 


present res is an unus- 
ually favorable one to mer- 
cha rs. The June total of 
$38,303,000 marks an increase 
of 10 per cent above the pre- 
vious June. 


The Pittsburgh Press 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENTS 

New York + Obicago ~- Detroit 

Philadelphia - * Dalles 








A SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPER 
acest ——- Bureau of emp hy 


Media Revordsy ne 
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Daily 
99,951 
Sunday 


164,229 


During 1928 


6.219 Women 






Consulted the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer’s Prudence 
Penny “Department on 
Cooking Problems and 


Home Economics 


Indisputable evidence which reflects not 
only the confidence in which the Post- 
ae is held by its readers, 
but also the remarkable reader in- 
terest of its news columns. Thus 

the Post-Intelligencer not only 
provides the advertiser with the 
greatest circulation of any 
newspaper in the state of 
Washington, but it also 
provides an intensely 
interested and re- 
sponsive audience. 









Washington’s Greatest Newspaper 


J. D. GALBRAITH T. G. HOFFMEYER 


WwW. W. CHEW 
285 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers Read by More Than 20,000,000 People 


612 Hearst Ruilding $25 Hearst Building 
Chicago San Francisco 
A. BR. BARTLETT 
8-129 General Motors Bldg. 
Detroit 
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beefsteak —that’s absurd! You 
say. And you're right. Human 
beings, at different stages, require 
different diets. So too with au- 
tomobiles. At different stages—at 
different degrees of wear—they re- 
quire different grades of motor oil. 
Why? Because the biggest job 
motor oil does is to seal the space 
between each piston and cylinder 
wall —to prevent 
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because of the character of the 
picture. 

A Forest Ranger, on horseback, 
peers through his field glasses at a 
wisp of smoke rising to the sky, 
miles and miles distant, down in the 
valley below. It is a warning. He 
will know what to do, where to go, 
in a sudden emergency which is 
likely to arise. 

The copy fol- 





the power from 


blowing in.” 

In short, the 
advertiser, with 
the same old 


story to tell and 
a surfeit of con- 
ventional illustra- 
tions around him, 
goes at his prob- 
lem from a dif- 
ferent angle. He 
finds an interest- 
ing and dynamic 
parallel. That ad- 


lows up this in- 
teresting lead: 
“Eyes that search 
for tell-tale wisps. 
Often only eyes 
of experience can 
detect the wisp 
that warns. These 
warning wisps on 
the investment 
horizon  fre- 
quently are sig- 
nals for a read- 
justment of the 
investor’s finan- 











vertisement, I'll cial structure. A 
wager, was read. new discovery or 

A short time a changing cus- 
ago, I came tom may brighten 
across a_ small- the future of a 
space advertise- certain industry 
ment for invest- almost overnight. 
ment securities in And, too, it may 
a newspaper. It Pi ca darken another 
was outstanding, industry’s tomor- 
due entirely to Honter,Douin & Go. row.” * The pic- 
the illustration momnenepenges’ | 5 — =o ture, however, 


ee 


which handled a 


conventional “se jee 
Chessmen Are 
tionally. The pic- Wells, Gas Tanks and Other Symbols 
of Public Utilities 


theme unconven- The 


ture compelled me 
to see what the 
advertiser had to say in the text. 
“Which Move for the Investor ?” 
was a query headline illustrated by 
a chess-board and a hand moving 
one of the men. But these chess- 
men were miniature oil wells, gas 
tanks, and other symbols of public 
utilities of various type, each drawn 
with infinite and detailed care. An 
unusual pictorial approach provided 
a dynamic illustration which could 
not have happened if the artist had 
looked at his subject too literally. 
In this same interesting series 
there were other examples of im- 
agination in arriving at the illus- 
tration, although in no wise violat- 
ing the reader’s initial confidence, 





while following 
closely the spirit 
of the advertiser’s 
message, is dy- 
namic. It is not 
the type of pic- 
ture which one would expect on a 
financial page. 

There was another striking illus- 
tration in this same series of equal 
importance in this connection. 
Mountain climbers are shown scal- 
ing a particularly dangerous moun- 
tain crag to a desired peak. They 
are held together by a long rope, 
with a professional guide in the 
lead. 

The headline says: “Experienced 
guides to financial peaks.” And 
once more the text is particularly 
happy in its relation to the artist’s 
work: “Few investors can travel 
along a_ straight, planned path, 
without detour. Changing economic 


Miniature Oil 
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conditions frequently make inad- 
visable the investment itinerary as 
originally planned. The casual eye 
is inadequate to detect the new 
routes, the new paths to higher and 
safe peaks.’ 

In a magazine page for the city 
of Louisville, the artist arrived at 
a most unusual picture thought. In 
the center of a great built-up indus- 
trial and city territory there rises 
an immense hand pulling back an 
electric switch which is 
shown in mechanical 
detail. Flashes of light 
dart from this contact. 

The advertiser has 
this story to tell, which 
might not seem easy to 
put into picture form: __ 
“Connect at the Center 
of American Markets.” 
Hand and switch, 
handled in this dynamic 
manner, placed in the 
very heart of the coun- 
try under discussion, 
makes for an illustra- 
tion well off the beaten 
path. It is therefore 
compelling at the very 
first glance. 

Figures of speech and 
apt parallels have al- 


opr ander 


ways offered the artist Teaegatersen 


LOUISVILLE 


CENTER OF, Amensecap MARKETS 
ein 


The Artist Here Dynamically Illustrates the Caption 


quite unusual ideas for 
illustrating a piece of 
copy, for this first 
spark must come, nat- 
urally, from the copy 
writer himself. A very 
well known professional 
visualizer is sought be- 
cause he starts at the 
beginning, supplying that spark as 
well as its illustration, and the 
writer of the text begins where he 
leaves off. It is a method which 
can be good or bad in proportion 
to the genius of the artist. 

In the Opaline series already re- 
ferred to, the parallel scheme is 
employed with extraordinary suc- 
cess, literally transforming a con- 
ventional subject. You marvel, at 


first, at an illustration of, say, a 
bottle prone on a table, while from 
around the cork a trickle of water 
is escaping. What has this to do 
with motor oil, you rightfully in- 
quire? The 


headline does not 
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greatly enlighten you, although it 
most certainly does stimulate your 
curiosity: “What good is the cork 
if it doesn’t fit the bottle?” 

Now you begin to see what the 
advertiser is “driving at” while so 
shrewdly winning your initial in- 
terest in a commonplace product: 


It may be the finest cork in the 
world. . . . but what happens if 
it doesn’t fit the bottle? There’s a 
leak, seepage, waste. The same 





Connect at the CENTER of 
— Markets 






eal conmalind hydro plan othe 
a) 





Comsented (toe — app 


of This Advertisement 


thing happens when your motor 
oil doesn’t fit the degree of wear 
i our car’s engine. It may be 

motor oil, but if it’s not the 
right body or grade to fit and seal 
the space between the pistons and 


cylinder walls, then your power 
blows by there’s a leak 
seepage, waste. 


No quarrel can be picked with 
this artist’s pictorial approach. 

This is a plea for greater vision 
in the creating of advertising il- 
lustration; greater leniency allowed 
both artist and writer in their in- 
itial approach to the subject in 
hand. It is one method by which 
all advertising’s pictorial side may 
be immeasurably improved. 
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—— 
Make Sure That 
THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 


Is Placed on Your 
1929-30 RADIO SCHEDULE 


During the next few weeks Radio adver- 
tisers will be planning their campaigns for the 
coming year. Philadelphia, the largest home 
city in America, will be given a very careful, 
critical scrutiny. 


When you do reach Philadelphia in your 
planning remember that The Inquirer, Penn- 
sylvania’s largest morning newspaper, consist- 
ently leads the morning field in radio advertis- 
ing. For the first six months of 1929 it led 
its nearest morning competitor by 53,645 agate 
lines—and came within 6280 lines of equaling 
both morning competitors combined. In six 
months The Inquirer printed a total of 191,850 
lines of radio advertising and, from January 
Ist to March 31st, 1929, it published more 
Department Store Radio Lineage than any 
other Philadelphia newspaper. 


In view of these facts the aggressive radio 
advertiser, wishing to win or hold a position 
in this rich territory, should by all means 
place The Inquirer on the list for “full 
schedule.” 


Chir Philadelphia Jnquiver 
Pennsylvania’s Greatest Newspaper 


Branch Offices 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 
9 East 40th Street 360 N. Michigan Ave. 408 Fine Arts Bldg. 
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Woolworth Stores to Sell New 
Publications 


Four new publications, 
what is to be known as Woolworth 
Group and to be sold to the public 
through the chain stores of F. W. Wool- 
worth & Company, are to make their ap- 
pearance in Tr. 

four monthlies are to be known 
as The Home Magazine, The Detective 
Magazine, The Movie Magazine and The 
Complete Love Story Magazine. They 
will be published by the newly organized 
Tower Publishers, Incorporated, the of- 
fices of which are in the Woolworth 
Building, in New York. 

It is officially denied that there will be 
any relationship between the Woolworth 
company and the publications other than 
that which exists between a distributor 
and a producer, the Woolworth manage- 
ment looking upon the magazines as 
“merchandise,” to be retailed at 10 cents 
a copy, over Woolworth counters. The 

lan is to place the magazines on sale, 
rst, in fifty key stores, and then to 
expand the distribution to reach all Wool- 
worth stores from coast to coast. Adver- 
tising space is to be offered, not only to 
advertisers that none the Woolworth 
stores with merchandise, but to national 


to comprise 


advertisers in . The page size of 
all four magazines is to be 8% by 10% 
inches. 

The president of Tower Publishers, In- 
corporated, is Hugh C. eir, who, until 
the founding of the publishing enterprise, 
was associated with Miss Catherine A. 
McNelis in the firm of McNelis-Weir, 
Incorporated, advertising agent for the 
Woolworth company. 

The advertising director of Tower 

Publishers, Incorporated, is George A. 
Woodard, formerly of the A. W. Shaw 
Company, later Eastern advertising man- 
ager of the True-Story group, and most 
recently engaged in the promotion of 
aviation. 
_ The managing editor of the Tower pub- 
lications is Kenneth W. Hutchinson, for- 
merly in editorial work with the Frank 
A, Munsey Company and more recently 
with the Mackinnon-Fly Publications. 





Death of P. A. Fox 


Patrick Albert Fox, at one time gen- 
eral manager of the former New York 
Herald, now the Herald Tribune, died 
at Attleboro, Mass., last week. He was 
in his seventy-ninth year. 

Mr. Fox started his newspaper and 
advertising career in 1874, when he 
joined the advertising department of 
the Boston Globe. ter he became, 
successively, advertising manager of the 
Boston Post and the Boston Journal. 

From Boston, Mr. Fox went to New 
York as advertising manager of the 
New York Journal, later taking simi- 
lar positions with the Herald and the 
Telegram. After this came his appoint- 
ment as general manager of the Herald. 

His later years, before his retirement 
about ten years ago, were spent in 
travel, during which interval he acted 
as business manager of the London and 
Paris editions of the Herald. 
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Whiskered Copy Seen as a 
By-Product of Censorship 


Tue Gannett NEWSPAPERS 
Rocuester, N. Y. 
July 18, 1929. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: ’ 

Printers’ Ink should be given the 
vigorous support of every publisher in 
the United States in its fight on the 
Smoot Bill. It seems to me this mea- 
sure is most pernicious. It proposes 
a dangerous infringement upon the free 
operations of the press, and a wholly 
unwarranted control of the _ relations 
between publisher and advertising 
client. I can imagine nothing more 
damaging and more costly than to have 
Governmental red tape wra around 
our lineage contracts and hampering 
every relation with advertisers of to- 
bacco and tobacco products. 

Let me cite this possibility. Sup- 
pose a large tobacco distributor were 
to send us a schedule of advertising 
to appear in the month of August. 


Would this have to be submitted to a 
Control Board in Washington for its 
approval? If so, and if this Board 


acted as slowly as most Governmental 
bureaus move, weeks would probabl 
intervene before we could run the ad- 
vertising. By that time it would be 
too late for the company to use the 
schedule. 

A large part of the value of news- 
paper advertising, as big manufacturers 
are coming to see it, is that it is 
talkable and timely. The clever adver- 
tiser who uses big lineage, seizes fash- 
ions and fads on which to base _ his 
advertising appeal. Local conditions 
of all kinds determine the expediency 
and the timeliness of a campaign, 
weather conditions have much to do 
with carrying out advertising pro- 
rams, as have varying business con- 
itions in various sections of the coun- 
try. Certain cities or territories are 
selected for trial campaigns. 

ll of these things require immedi- 
ate ,action on the es of everyone 
concerned, to make the advertising ef- 
fective, and, as one of our officials 
said to me, “With the Governmental 
control body on the job, the advertis- 
ing would have long whiskers before 
the copy was approved.” 

The question arises as to how far a 
step it would be from Governmental 
control or supervision of advertising, 
such as is proposed in the Smoot Bil, 
to a censorship of news. Against this 
possibility every publisher in the coun- 
try should fight to the last ditch. Your 
stand has my unqualified endorsement. 

Frank E. Gannett, 
President. 


L. C. Hall Heads Country 


Newspaper Editors 

L. C. Hall, editor of the Wareham, 
Mass., Courier, was elected president of 
the National Editorial Association at 
its annual meeting, held recently at 
Cheyenne, Wyo. e had been vice- 
resident and succeeds Erwin Funk, of 
ogers, Ark. George Dolliver, publisher 
of the Battle Creek, Mich., Moon- 
Journal, was elected vice-president. 
H. C. Hotaling, of St. Paul, Minn., con- 


tinues as executive secretary. 
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Always to be relied upon 


York County 
Pennsylvania 


...A stable community where hard 
times never visit... For York County’s 
wide diversity of industries—including 
nine of the world’s largest—together 
with its agricultural prosperity, assure 
a steady flow of employment and a 
ready supply of money. 


The one newspaper that covers this 
entire territory, completely and effec- 
tively, is 


THE YORK, PA. 


GAZETTE AND DAILY 


It covers every town, village and R.F.D. 
in the county as well as York city. 





We urge you to investigate. 


HOWLAND & HOWLAND 


National Representatives 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
393 Seventh Ave. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
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THAT FARM PEOPLE LIVING iH 
INTERESTED IN INFORMATIOQGE 
WHICH ARE THE CHIEIEFO 


Farmers in the 13 “Heart” States Produce S 





51% of all the Dairy Products in the United States } ‘ 
75% of all the Swine in the United States it 
50% of all the Cattle in the United States F 
55% of all the Poultry in the United States ” 
77% of all the Corn in the United States 

65% of all the Wheat in the United States 





DAIRY 
PRODUCT 
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* THE SOURCES OF F. FARM CAS C 


| uccess 


MoRE THAN OIL 


The Meredith Publishipmp: 
Branch Offices: NEW YORK .. . . CHICAGO , , , , ST.LOU. | 
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G I@HE “HEART” REGION ARE MOST 
TIOSBOUT THE FARM PRODUCTS 
41 EFOURCES OF THEIR CASH INCOME 


ice Successful Farming reaches more farm homes in the rich north central 
Thirteen “Heart” states than does any other farm magazine. Success- 
tates ful Farming stands out as the one farm magazine which gives in- 
formation confined to the needs of diversified farming as it is practiced 
in the fertile Upper Mississippi Valley—America’s Agricultural Heart. 
Subscription renewals are an indication of reader interest—Successful 
Farming has a higher percentage of renewed subscriptions than has 
any other general farm magazine. 


Gains in Advertising 


The substantial gains in adver- 
tising lineage are an indication 
of the confidence that advertis- 
ers have in Successful Farming. 











OATS, RYE 


= iCATTLE 
: BARLEY ETC. 


17% 














.N OMILLION CIRCULATION “HEART” STATES 


>ublishipmpany, Des Moines, Iowa 
ST. LOU. . KANSAS CITY . . . MINNEAPOLIS ... SAN FRANCISCO 
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“All Feel Its 
Creative, Wholesome 


and Sound Advice” 


Mr. C. C. Hull of the Hull Printing Co., Inc., 
Meriden, Conn., writes: 


“It might interest you folks to know that after 
I receive my enjoyment from THE INLAND 
PRINTER, which includes the careful study of 
every page from cover to cover, I turn it 
loose in the plant and we can all feel its 
creative, wholesome and sound advice—and 
not one of the issues is missing yet, as we 
place them on file for continual reference— 
some of them being nearly worn out.” 


This is one of many thousand printing plants 
in which THE INLAND PRINTER is studied from 
cover to cover. This close inspection is the 
reason advertisers report such excellent results. 
—their advertisements are read. 


It is just a question: whether you have a 
product which printers can use. If you have, 
THE INLAND PRINTER can be a definite help 
in your sales. 


The Inland Printer 
I 330 S. Wells St., Chicago, IIl. 
di) 


New York Office: One East 42nd Street 

















The Advertiser and the Right 
of Privacy 


What the Law Has to Say with Regard to the Use of the Names and 
Pictures of Individuals in Advertising 


By Boyd L. Bailey 


Member of the New York Bar 


ME: JOHN SMITH uses Sweet 
Gourd paper drinking cups. 
He has a beautifully furnished 
office in the corner of which is a 
stand filled with cups. The Sweet 
Gourd people have a picture of 


Can a picture of a person be 
used without consent if no name is 
appended ? 

Need consent be obtained if an 
unusual medium of advertising be 
used, such as the radio, skywriting 





this and want to 
use it in advertis- 
ing. May they, if 
they lack Mr. 
Smith’s consent? 
Does it make a 
difference whether 
they use his name 
in connection with 
the advertisement ? 

The Sanitary 
Health League also 
has this picture. 
They seek to use it 
in paid advertise- 
ments advocating 
paper cups as a 
protection of health. 
Does it make a dif- 
ference that their 
purpose is altruistic 
—that they are not 
trying to sell any- 
thing ? 

Or suppose a 
newspaper prints 
the message of the 
League and the pic- 
ture as part of a 
news item. Is that 
legal without Mr. 








Wt is likely to hap- 
pen if we use Mr. So- 
and-So’s name or picture in 
an advertisement without 
his consent, or the name or 
picture of any member of 
his family, or the name or 
picture of his home, factory 
or employees? Are we likely 
to be faced with a lawsuit? 

Every advertiser, every ad- 
vertising agency, every pub- 
lisher, and practically every 
other factor in the advertis- 
ing industry, is called upon, 
at some time or other, to de- 
cide exactly how far one 
may go in using names or 
pictures of individuals for 
advertising purposes where 
consent has not been ob- 
tained. This article fur- 
nishes as clear an answer as 
it is possible to give to all 
questions concerning the 
limitations and scope of the 
“right of privacy.” 























Smith’s_ con- 


, Or moving pictures? 


Is an oral consent 
worth anything? 

The ‘‘Jungle 
Weekly” is going 
to print an article 
next week by A. G. 
Hunter, the great 
African game killer. 
It only asked 
him to write the 
article. Is the editor 
therefore free to 
use his name in ad- 
vertising the next 
issue? 

Some of these 
questions are im- 
possible to answer 
surely. This is so 
because the right 
of privacy is of 
very recent origin 
and there has not 
been time for much 
litigation concern- 
ing it. The reasons 
for this have been 
recently stated.” 


There are two 


general kinds of rights of privacy. 











sent ? 

In the background of the picture 
is a stenographer. She is not using 
one of the cups, can hardly be 
seen, and adds nothing to the ad- 


vertisement. Her name would not 
appear. Must her consent be 
secured ? 


Suppose an agency has a picture 
of a person which it wants to use, 
but has no consent therefor. May 
it alter the features and thus avoid 
the necessity of consent? If so, 


what alterations are necessary? 
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One was created by common law 
and the other (existing in New 
York) by statute. The first may 
be defined as follows: 

The right of privacy is the right 
of every person not to have his 
individuality, personality, or iden- 
tity made public without his con- 
sent. This right is limited, prin- 
cipally, by the rights of freedom 
of speech and of the press. Neither 
of these limits protects the adver- 





1. Printers’ Inx Montaty, 1925, 
64; Printers’ Ink, Jan. 10, 1929, p. gi, 
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WELL-KNOWN 
OR NEW 









Regardless of whether the man- 
ufacturer has established his 
product on the Cincinnati 
market or is just saying ‘‘Hello”’ 
for the first time, The Cincin- 
nati Post’s circulation will 
match his selling plan with def- 
inite effectiveness and true 
economy. 








The Post gives the national ad- 
vertiser greatest coverage (over 
161,000) in the O-K MARKET 
—Cincinnati’s actual trading 
territory. 


The national advertiser’s intro- 
duction to this profitable mark- 
et is not complete without Post 
O-K coverage. 
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The manufacturer with well 
/ balanced distribution of his 
products throughout the rich 
Ohio Valley builds ever -in- 
creasing volume of sales 
through the use of Post total 
circulation (197,151 A.B.C.). 


Post total circulation is greater 
by many thousands than that 
of any other Cincinnati news- 
paper, daily or Sunday. Post 
total circulation is purchasable 
at a slightly higher rate than 
that of Post O-K coverage. 
Definite effectiveness and true 
economy of The Post is un- 
matched by any other news- 
paper in Cincinnati or the Ohio 
Valley. 
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tiser. Practically the sole protec- 
tion of the advertiser is the 
“release.” By this is meant a con- 


sent that the picture, name, etc., be 
used in advertising. 

The second is best expressed in 
the terms of the statute’ itself: 
“Any person, firm or corporation 
that uses for advertising purposes, 
or for the purposes of trade, the 
name, portrait or picture of any 
living person without having first 
obtained the written consent of 
such person, or if a minor of his 
or her parent or guardian, is 
guilty of a misdemeanor” and is 
liable in an action for damages 
and an injunction. New York has 
no common law right of privacy. 

It thus appears that the common- 
law right is broader than the New 
York statute. This has the prac- 
tical application that if the adver- 
tiser fulfils the requirements of 
the common law, he is safe in New 
York—with the single exception 
that the statute requires consent to 
be in writing and the common law 
does not. 

The wrong protected against by 
the right of privacy involves giv- 
ing to the public the identity, per- 
sonality or individuality of the 
plaintiff. The use of these three 
words, identity, personality or in- 
dividuality is original. By them I 
do not mean that any publication 
is objectionable if something in it 
cannot be readily identified as per- 
taining to a specified person. For 
example, the advertiser may pub- 
lish the description of an unnamed 
person without liability where the 
description will fit several persons. 

Heretofore, the right of privacy 
has been violated only by publish- 
ing names and the pictures of per- 
sons. For example, in a Kentucky 
case, the defendant published a 
testimonial praising Doan’s Kidney 
Pills below which was the plain- 
tiff’s name. The plaintiff had not 
given consent to the use of his 
name. Judgment was for plaintiff. 

In a Kansas case, the plaintiff's 
picture was taken while she was 
engaged in shopping at the de- 
fendant’s store. Here, too, the 
plaintiff obtained relief. There is 





2. Sec. 50, $1, Civil Rights Law, New 


fork. 
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nothing to indicate, however, that 
other elements of identity, person- 
ality or individuality may be used 
without consent. For example, 
liability might result from public- 
izing the voice by means of phono- 
graph records. 

The injury caused by violations 
of the right of privacy may be 
purely psychological (distress, 
humiliation, anger, shock) or of a 
business character (loss of cus- 
tomers, failure to negotiate busi- 
ness). Ordinarily, the sole injury 
is the former. But—as where it is 
truthfully advertised that conserva- 
tive Dr. Jones customarily pre- 
scribes a certain patent medicine— 
it may cause a loss of standing and 
a depletion of earnings. 

In any event, it is now clear that 
under the law of privacy a man 
may lend his identity to some 
causes and deny it to others and 
that the advertiser must respect 
that right. With these principles 
in mind, and in the light of de- 
cided cases, we next pass to a dis- 
cussion of the questions noted at 
the head of this review. 

The first illustration brings up 
the problem: What has the indi- 
vidual a right to keep from the 
public? Certainly his name and 
physical features. But how about 
his wife, baby, house or office? 
Can pictures of them be used with- 
out his consent? 

In the entire field of litigation 
there are only two cases involving 
the right of privacy where the 
plaintiff has brought into court the 
question of his right to prevent 
publication of something other 
than his own personality or iden- 
tity. One was decided in New 
York under the then New York 
common law right of privacy’; the 
other under the now common law 
right in Kentucky. In the New 
York case, judgment was given for 
the defendant and in the Kentucky 
case for the plaintiff. 

The Kentucky case seems to me 





3. In a number of early lower court 
decisions it was held in New York that 
a common law ry eed of oa — 
before the case of Rocheste 
ae Box Co., 1908" 171 ‘v. . A ase, 
decided by the highest court in the State 
holding there is no common law right of 
privacy. 
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Groups form the 
Heating, Piping and 
Air Conditioning Market 


The manufacturer of heating, piping or air conditioning 
equipment, in order to complete the sale of his product, 
must convince three influencing and purchasing factors. 


HEATING, PIPING and AIR CONDITIONING is the one 
medium which serves these 3 Groups: the consulting 
engineer who designs, the contractor who installs and 
the engineer in industrial plants, institutions or build- 
ings who maintains and operates. 


The sum of the functions of these groups is a purchase. 
Therefore, the one paper which reaches the three and 
which has won their approval should have a definite 
place in any plan designed to sell this market. 


Because of its technical data and practical engineeri: 
information, HEATING, PIPING and AIR CONDITION- 
ING has found for its readers the leading consulting 
engineers, contractors and supervising and operating 
engineers of the country. 


Thus, it can offer the manufacturer, ‘‘The 3 Groups 
which form the heating, piping and air conditioning 
market.”’ 


Heating -Piping 
and Air Conditioning 


9100 Prairie Ave. - - - Chicago, Ill. 
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Capper’s Farmer még 
in entird 


Capper’s Farmer in its ninth consecutive year 
of advertising gains is still breaking records 
—shows a greater advertising gain in seven 
months this year than all other national farm 
papers combined. 


LINEAGE IN NATIONAL FARM PAPERS 
jJan.—July incl. 1929 
Advertising Record Company Figures: 
1929 1928 
Capper’s Farmer 181,774 151,158 Gain—30,616 
Country Sentleman 429,434 415,649 Gain—13,785 
Successful Farming 158,911 147,820 Gain—11,091 
Farm & Fireside 109,432 104,579 Gain— 4,853 
Farm Journal 118,571 122,802 Loss— 4,231 
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Consider this record 
of achievement: 


l. 





wet 








Nine consecutive 
years of gain in ad- 
vertising volume. 


. 1927—one of two 


national farm 
papers to gain. 


. 1928—only national 


farm paper to gain. 


. 1929—(Seven months) 


gained more than 
all other national 
farm papers com- 
bined. 


30 out of the last 36 
issues show gain 


Graybar Building 
New York City 


arin 


M. L. CROWTHER 
Advertising Manager 
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over corresponding 
issue of previous 
year. 


In second place in 
total advertising 
volume, commer- 
cial advertising, 
agricultural and 
implement adver- 
tising, tractor adver- 
tising, automobile 
advertising, food 
advertising and 
other significant 
classifications. 


Greatest lineage 
gain first six months 


of 1929 in a field of 
60 farm papers. 





bMRTHUR CAPPER ... 


Circulation Over 860,000 
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to be spurious in reasoning, though 
sound in result. It was apparently 
decided in a burst of indignation. 
The facts are as follows: 

The plaintiff was the father of 
Siamese twins which died soon 
after birth, He engaged the de- 
fendant to photograph them. As 
part of the contract, defendant was 
to deliver to the plaintiff all the 
pictures. The defendant, however, 
printed extra photographs and 
copyrighted one in Washington. 

For this publication the father 
sought damages and an injunction. 
These the court allowed for three 
reasons: First, the defendant was 
in the wrong because he had vio- 
lated his contract. Second, the de- 
fendant would have been liable 
had he displayed the bodies of the 
twins themselves. Since the same 
injury followed when he displayed 
the pictures, the same legal result 
must follow. Third, the defendant 
violated the plaintiff's right of 
privacy. 

Analysis indicates that only the 
first reason is sound. Therefore 
judgment was properly given for 
the plaintiff. The second is bad 
because it proves too much. I 
have no right to display anything 
of yours before the public. There- 
fore, following the court’s reason- 
ing, I have no right to display 
photographs of anything you own. 
Every newspaper and periodical 
would have to go out of business 
were this the law. The third rea- 
son is unsound because it involves 
unnecessary confusion and because 
it is opposed to all previous no- 
tions about the right of privacy 
held in Kentucky and all the other 
States. 


A “Release” Not Enough in 
Kentucky 


It is elementary under these de- 
cisions that the advertiser is fully 
protected if he obtains a “release” 
from the person whose identity he 
wishes to use. But.under the Ken- 
tucky decision he is bound also to 
obtain the consent of that nerson’s 
parents and perhaps other rela- 
tives. In other words, an adver- 
tiser might build a whole selling 
campaign around a _ photograph 
relying upon the consent of the 
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person pictured and yet be the vic- 
tim of suits by the family. 

The court’s reasoning cannot be 
justified upon the ground that the 
child’s right of privacy, which the 
child alone possessed when alive, 
passed to the parents after the 
child’s death. The injury to the 
parents is precisely the same in 
nature and extent whether or not 
the child survived. The case is 
therefore totally different from the 
case of inheritable rights—such as 
the right to money. Besides, th 
right to sue in all other cases of 
tortious denrivation of personal 
rights—such as assault, libel, slan- 
der, false imprisonment—does not 
survive the victim’s death. 

In the New York case the child 
was living. The court denied the 
plaintiff-father relief on the ground 
that the injury was the child’s, not 
his. This reasoning would seem 
to me to be equally sound were 
the child dead, if you grant the 
premise that the law exists to give 
relief and not to punish. Under 
that premise, it is obvious, of 
course, that if the injured person 
is dead no one can sue. 

The effect of the authorities may 
be thus summed up: 

The Kentucky case _ indicates 
that a man is entitled to hold priv- 
ate other things than his own 
identity, personality or individual- 
ity. It is impossible to say spe- 
cifically what these “other things” 
are because that case is the only 
one of its kind. However, no 
parallel appears between a dead in- 
fant and a house, office or other 
bit of physical environment. Fur- 
thermore, the Kentucky case seems 
so badly reasoned that it is hardly 
likely to be imitated.* In no other 
case has it been intimated (so far 
as this writer knows) or held that 
the plaintiff may restrict the publi- 
cation of anything other than his 
own identity, individuality or per- 
sonality. 

I therefore conclude that the ad- 
vertiser may safely use _photo- 
graphs of houses, offices, rooms, 





4. Without any explanation the same 
Kentucky court remarked in Prents v 
Morgan, 1927, 221 Ky. 773, that it had 
decided this case on only one ground- 
the right of privacy. This seems utterly 
incomprehensible. 
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etc., without the consent of the 
owner or occupant, provided he 
does not use any person’s name in 
connection with them. Names and 
physical features of a person, or 
anything else which indicates his 
identity cannot be used without 
that person’s permission. 

It cannot be said, of course, that 
the right of privacy will never be 
extended beyond its present limits. 
But more conservative advice, in 
the present state of law, would 
seem Over cautious. 

In New York it is quite clear 
that only the publishing of a per- 
son’s “name, portrait or picture” is 
forbidden. It should be noted that 
the statute requires the consent of 
the parent or guardian where a 
minor is concerned. 

The law of privacy applies in 
the same manner and to the same 
extent whether the advertisement 
be for selfish or altruistic pur- 
poses. Thus when the defendant 
street car company took a picture 
of the plaintiff alighting from a 
car and attempted to use that pic- 
ture in a safety campaign to show 
the prudent manner of getting off 
cars, such use was enjoined be- 
cause the plaintiff’s written consent 
had not been obtained.’ The court 
said: “No cause is so exalted that 
it may allure by exposing the por- 
trait of a person to the public 
gaze.” 

This case was decided under the 
New York statute. However, 
there seems to be no reason for 
believing that other States will not 
adopt the same doctrine. Grant- 
ing the right to restrict publicity 
for mercenary purposes, it ought 
to follow that the right also exists 
to restrict publicity for altruistic 
purposes, because the same injuries 
may be accomplished in the same 
manner by either. 

Suppose, however, that a news- 
paper gives a name or portrait 
space in its news columns. We 
then encounter the right of free- 
dom of the press. It is that right 
which enables the newspapers to 
go where the advertiser fears to 
tread. It is that right which makes 
the right of privacy unknown in 


Almind v. Sea Beach Co., 


5. Ry. 
1913, 157 App. Div. 230, 141 N. Y. 
Supp. 842. 
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the newspaper world although it is 
the daily worry of the advertiser. 
The newspaper may print anything 
of legitimate public interest. What 
legitimate public interest is, no one 
knows, rod for this reason: There 
is not a single reported case in the 
entire annals of American law 
arising in a jurisdiction which has 
a common law right of privacy 
where the right of a newspaper to 
print truthful details of private 
life has been challenged on the 
ground of the common law right 
of privacy. 

The reasons for this remarkable 
dearth are probably (1) the right 
of privacy is of recent origin; (2) 
most people will not sue unless 
some untruth is written about them, 
and (3) the ordinary citizen—let 
alone the lawyer—knows nothing 
about the possible scope of the 
right of privacy. It is interesting 
to note, however, that the lawyers 
who first conceived the right of 
privacy in its present form urged 
its recognition not because of the 
advertiser, but because of the sen- 
sational newspaper writer. 


6. Harv. L. Rev. 193. 
(To be concluded) 


General Electric Sales Gain 


Net sales of the General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y., for the 
first six months of 1929, amounted to 
$194,353,307, as against $158,015,221 
for the corresponding period in 1928. 
Cost of sales billed, including operating, 
maintenance and depreciation charges, 
reserves and provision for all taxes, 
was $170,104,501 for the six-month - 
riod this year, against $138,889,039 
the corresponding period last year, leav- 
ing a net income of $24,248,806 for the 
six months in 1929, compared with $19,- 
126,182 in 1928. 











New Accounts for Bates 


Agency 
The Old Trusty Dog Food Company, 
Needham Heights, Mass., manufacturer 
of Old Trusty dog foods, has appointed 
Charles Austin Bates, Inc., New York, 

as its cevertene agency. 
The New Yor! holesale Furniture 
Company, New York, has also retained 
the tes agency to handle its account. 





New Account for 


Frank Presbrey 
The Jenter Exhibits, Inc., New York, 
creator of advertising dis jay material, 
has appointed the Frank otcer Com- 
pany, New York advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. 
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Plaise: -Speaking 


° «. “Show me the medium 
Advert user. that will capture univer- 


sal attention, imagination and interest, 


will make people Stop, Look, Listen 


and Buy!” 

e The Voice of the Sky has just re- 
Here It Is: turned from a complete tour of 
the Pacific Coast with another record breaking success, this 
time for the Standard Oil Company of California under the 
direction of the H. K. McCann Company. It captured public 
attention, interest and imagination, made them stop, look, 
listen and buy. The product, merits and brand name were 
burned in the brain of listeners everywhere, thereby increas- 
ing the attention value and recognition of the public of all 
other advertising during and coincident to the campaign. A 
new name, a new product, was smashed across in less time 
than could be possible by any other means. The advertiser 
increased his expenditure because the public liked the Voice 
of the Sky and responded to it. 


vehicles and in the very homes of 
the buying public. The giant air- 
planes that do this work each 
weigh approximately six tons and 
carry a crew of four. The ampli- 
fying apparatus weighs upwards of 
1500 pounds, and is the most 
powerful in the world. 


A New Found Success 


Plan and Operation 


The Voice of the Sky under proper 
planning becomes an important 
unit in campaign structure. Its 
direct purpose is to focus public at- 
tention on an advertiser and his 
products. Its indirect purpose is 
to advertise all other advertising of 
the client. Lists of cities are 
broken down into daily flying 












schedules. A newspaper campaign 
coincides with the appearance of 
the Voice of the Sky. Upon its ar- 
rival over a city strains of music 
and happy laughter are heard com- 
ing from the Voice of the Sky air- 
plane. This is followed by pithy 
brevities describing the advertiser 
and his product. The music and 
messages are heard distinctly on 
the street, in public buildings, in 





The Voice of the Sky uses a new 
channel into the brain via the ear 
canals. An alert and responsive 
sense. A sense that calls neither 
for pose nor convenience, such as 
is required for the printed word. 
Wherever the Voice of the Sky has 
appeared, it has recorded success. 
It has been proved that if a mes- 
sage is worth stating, it is worth 
listening to and brings immediate 
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responsive action. It, undoubtedly, 
affords the most expedient means 
of getting across the meat of an 
advertising campaign to the great- 
est number of people. 


It Offers This to You 


An exclusive means for carrying 
your messages directly to the 
market you wish to reach. It does 
not re-enter a territory on any com- 
petitive basis for six months or 
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longer. It furnishes the spark that 
s and animates the steady 
pull of all other media. Its ap- 
pearance results in enthusiastic 
conversation, city-wide in scope, in 
offices, factories, public buildings, 
clubs, restaurants, stores where 
products are sold and in the home. 
It goes where the printed word 
cannot. It could say to the man in 
the bath tub, “It floats where the 
other sinks.” Best of all it brings 
immediate sales response. 








Statement of Operating Policy 


Full realization of the impressionable nature of plane-speak- 
ing or “skycasting” has been recognized by this organization 
from the very beginning. The dramatic and dynamic effect 
of the huge voice in the air over a community was carefully 
weighed, hence the formulation and adoption of operating 
policies counted to not only safeguard the organization and 
its operations, but also the sensibilities of the public. Plane- 
speaking is only conducted during such times of day as to be 
regarded by the public without objection. Messages are 
selected so as to be of community-wide interest. Duration of 
plane-speaking is limited to a few minutes over each district. 
Locations of plane-speaking are confined to general areas of 
non-interference with civic affairs and forbidden over loca- 
tions where intrusive sound would be regarded as unde- 
sirable. The recurrence of plane-speaking will not be con- 
tracted to exceed three or four appearances over any given 
city or town during one year. 


Thorough Investigation Invited 


Do not trust to opinions. The Voice of the Sky now 
has a performance record that is diversified in char- 
acter, and shows convincing evidence of success in its 
various campaigns. We are prepared to undertake 
anything within reason with an assurance of success. 
Investigate this new dynamic means of getting to the 
public, but do so by asking us to furnish all the facts 
necessary for your understanding. 


The Voice of the Sky, Inc. 
Tells and Sells 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
(Sole Lessee of operating rights of Plane-Speaker Patents) 
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Thirty-Five Years Ago 
in “Printers’ Ink” 


[Eprrortat Note: These abstracts 
and quotations appeared in the June and 
July issues of Printers’ Inx, 1894.] 


HE American Newspaper Di- 
rectory thirty-five years ago 
listed 180 newspapers distinctively 
agricultural. There are approxi- 
mately 600 in the 1929 Ayer’s di- 
rectory. 
** * 


Many a good advertisement has 
proved ineffectual because it was 
badly set up. 

* * * 


The quickest, cheapest and most 
effectual block that can be used to 
check a declining business is ad- 
vertising. 

* * * 


Desire originates emotion; good 
ads create the desire in the reader’s 
mind which impels him to become 
a purchaser. 

* * * 


Let your advertisements ring 
with a genuine tone of truthful- 
ness; such ads convince the reader 
that there is reliability in you and 
your wares. 

* * * 


The time will come when the ad- 
vertising columns of a paper will 
be edited as closely and conscien- 
tiously as the news or editorial 
yee — Progress, Washington, 

% 


* * * 


; In 1894 matrices were just com- 
ing into use by advertisers. 
é @ -« 


The word “miraculous” has lost 
much of its force since its persis- 
tent use by makers of corn plasters 
apd hair restorers. 


* * * 


To the person who asks what 
work or works he should study to 
become a copy writer, George P. 
as replied: “Read Printers’ 
NK.” 
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A true advertisement is the echo 
of actions behind the counter. 


* * * 


The assertion can safely be made 
that fully one-half of the goods 
purchased between the first of Sep- 
tember and the first of December 
has been bought, in the mind of 
the purchaser, during July and 


August. 
* * * 


You Ber! 


Little types of lead, 

Some paper and some ink, 

Form a combination 

Stronger than you think. 
* * * 


The Potter Drug and Chemical 
Company of Boston asserts that 
$5,000,000 have been expended in 
advertising its Cuticura remedies. 


* * * 


The first subscriber to Printers’ 
InK was General James B. Fry. 
The subscription of General Fry 
was the very first that came into 
the publication office after the 
prospectus of the “Little School- 
master” went out. General Fry 
was at one time Provost Marshal 
General of the United States dur- 
ing the Civil War. 

 —- 


A man with a donkey for sale, 
hearing that a friend wanted to 
buy one, sent in the following, 
written on a postal card: 

“Dear B— 

“If you are looking for an A-1 
donkey, don’t forget me.” 


* * * 


Advertising is the strongest link 
in the chain which connects buyer 
and seller. 


To Direct Marinello 
Foreign Advertising 


The Marinello Company, New York, 
toilet -preparations, has appointed Ru- 
dolph osse, Inc.. advertising agency 
of that city, to direct an a vertising 
campaign in foreign countries for its 
products. 

H. E. 
ager of the Le of Tre-Jur, New 
York, has tae director of 
foreign - My of the Marinello Company. 


Szama, formerly a man- 





How Successful Are Mergers? 


Recent Book Issued by National Industrial Conference Board Contains 
Much Information on the Subject 


By Ralph Crothers 


ERGERS are the order of 

1 the day. There is no doubt 
that they are the style in industry. 
There is also no doubt that much 
personal hardship and loss of pur- 
chasing power among the em- 
ployees who are dropped results 
when a big merger takes place. 
But the idea has been justified 
by economists who say mergers 
increase wages in the long run, 
cut down prices to the consumer, 
increase purchasing power among 
thousands of other people by giv- 
ing larger returns to the stock- 
holders, promote efficiency in 
manufacture and cut down wide 
fluctuations in markets. Between 
the people who hate mergers be- 
cause they cause misery among 
individuals and those who eulogize 
them because they are the logical 


development of modern industry, 
there is always much argument, 
but few facts. 

A recent survey called “Mer- 


gers in Industry,” published by 
the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, sheds much new light 
upon the subject. It contains a 
vast fund of interesting and valu- 
able information and _ statistical 
facts regarding the size of the 
industrial establishments, factory 
production and value of products 
of the United States from 1849 
to 1928. It also proves again how 
difficult it is for anyone to make 
a complete and just estimate of 
what a merger can accomplish. 
The Board has done a thorough 
job and yet its conclusions are 
difficult to comprehend because of 
the very mass of the material 
which was investigated. The re- 
port goes into the history of in- 
ai istrial mergers and indicates that 
thirty years ago was the start of 
the modern movement. It also 
shows that the first public attitude 
toward mergers was a fear that 
larger profits could only be gained 
through the control of prices to 
the detriment of the consumer, and 


it was largely under the stimulus 
of such a fear that the original 
legal restrictions upon combina- 
tions were enacted. Promoters 
sought to allay this early popular 
apprehension by insisting on the 
merit of such organizations along 
lines of increased efficiency and 
the other advantages mentioned. 
To make any general estimate 
of what the mass of material in 
the book proves is difficult for the 
reviewer, because the survey itself 
admits such difficulties. For ex- 
ample, any stabilization in employ- 
ment or loss of men in a certain 
industry might be due to the in- 
fluence of improved technology 
and machinery, and more time in 
working out more efficient proc- 
esses. If any large drop in em- 
ployment were shown it could not 
be blamed entirely on mergers. 


The Case for the Independent 


On the other hand, if we took 
such independent manufacturers as 
Henry Ford, William Cooper 
Procter of Procter & Gamble, and 
other leaders in the independent 
field, one could make a very good 
case for the independent company 


‘ as against mergers on almost any 


yardstick of judgment. These big 
independent manufacturers have 
certainly stabilized production, 
raised wages, reduced the price to 
the consumer and done everything 
else that the merger is supposed 
to accomplish. If one were to 
compare the best of the indepen- 
dent manufacturers with the worst 
of the mergers there could be 
nothing but a true bill in favor 
of the independent. But when the 
best mergers are compared with 
the weak independent manufac- 
turer, a totally different point of 
view appears to be justified. 
When the report considers the 
profitableness of consolidations by 
tabulating common stock values, it 
is also up against a very difficult 
problem which requires thirty or 
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more pages of charts to elucidate. 
The average prices for the year 
and prices for equivalent holdings 
to take care of stock dividends 
and split-ups seem to prove just 
about what Prof. Dewing of Har- 
vard proved in his previous study 
of mergers, namely, that the earn- 
ings of separate plants before con- 
solidations are greater than the 
earnings of the same plants after 
consolidations for a definite period 
of time. The figures also show 
that, taken by and large, the profits 
of mergers are just about the same 
as those of well managed inde- 
pendent companies. 

The report very justly points out 
that the periods of all merger 
activities have coincided with 
periods of speculative activity. At 
such times favorable opportunity 
is presented for refinancing. Groups 
of concerns are often brought to- 
gether or recapitalized, sometimes 
on the basis of the success of one 
of their number or of the prestige 
of some individual executives and 
sometimes only on the basis of the 
general optimism and belief in the 
unlimited possibilities which every 
new era, or so-called new era, seems 
to generate. The success of these 
mergers that were founded mostly 
upon optimism has not been any 
greater than those of the individual 
concerns, and in some cases has 
not worked out nearly as well. 

In one phase of the study of 
stock values, the report points out 
that there were twenty-three con- 
solidations in 1900 for which stock 
prices are quoted in a table. The 
history of those prices during the 
pre-war period is considered. By 
1905, the market price of the stock 
of nineteen of the twenty-three 
consolidations had risen and that 
of four had fallen. Then follow- 
ing the same consolidations through 
the base period of the present in- 
dex, the average of 1908 and 1910, 
it is found that a rise in market 
price occurred in the case of twelve 
corporations, while from 1905 to 
the base period the stock of eleven 
suffered a decline. 

Reviewing the whole study of 
stock prices before the war, dur- 
ing the period of the index, and 
since then, the book says: “There 
is no evidence that consolidations 
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are necessarily highly profitable. 
Among them, as among enterprises 
of other types, there are examples 
of conspicuous success but here, 
as elsewhere, such examples appear 
to be the exception rather than the 
rule. During this period, the ma- 
jority of the companies reported 
failed to advance the value of 
holdings of their stock in the 
market. There are no inherent ad- 
vantages in the consolidated form 
of organization which insure 
greater profitableness for the in- 
vestor than is offered by many non- 
consolidated enterprises.” 

When the report comes to mea- 
sure the operative efficiency of 
mergers as against that of the 
independent company, it is again 
dealing with a difficult problem. 
Eighteen separate branches of 
manufacture were investigated in 
this phase of the report. The in- 
dependents made by far the best 
showing in the metal trade while 
the merged companies showed 
more favorably in industries where 
the mass production method was 
more in vogue. 

In summing up this test the 
report says that in nine industries 
the technical advance of consoli- 
dations has been more rapid than 
has been the technical advance of 
their independent rivals. In four 
other industries the improvement 
was greater among the independent 
concerns than it was for the con- 
solidations and in five cases the 
evidence is insufficient to indicate 
which type of organization has 
been more progressive. 

It is pointed out that a study 
of research in industry, and of its 
results for the good of the indus- 
try and the consumer, gives an 
advantage to the merged company. 
For one thing, more money is 
usually available for pure and 
technical research and the big 
merged company usually has more 
to gain by keeping its research 
laboratories busy. For if some- 
thing is discovered which benefits 
the whole industry, the largest 
factor in that industry profits to 
a greater extent than the smaller 
independent. 

Whatever evidence is available 
of the effect of mergers on fluctua- 
tions in employment is indirect. 
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WHERE WE 
HANG OUR HATS! 


It’s not always easy, so space 
salesmen and other sellers tell 
us, to find the account men of 
the Manternach Company at 
this office. There’s a reason 
. +... and a good one! 


They should look for us in the 
offices of our clients, for that’s 
where we pretty often hang 
our hats. We operate under 
the firm belief that the closer, 
the more personal, the more 
constant contact we have with 
the client, the better the ad- 


vertising job we can do for him. 








THE 


MANTERNACH 


COMPANY 
—Advertis ing 


@ 


The Manternach Building 


85 ALLYN STREET 
MARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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OU'VE heard the expression—‘‘a fine old house. 

The sort of reputation that makes a firm puff it 

chest. And yet, far too often, it means a perfect! 
splendid product whose growth has been dwarfed b 
perfectly atrocious merchandising. 


All praise, then, for Johnson & Johnson—a fine ol 
house which is also a fine young merchandiser. 


1886—it sold 1,099 customers, largely drug stores 
Today, at least one J. & J. product is sold in practic 
ally every drug store in this country. In other words 
the company is crowding that mythical goal of 10 
per cent distribution. 


From time to time, J. & J. executives have tol 
readers of Printers’ Ink some of their experiences 1 





Brief Visits with Famous Merchandisers—Number 16 of a Series 
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building national distribution. 
These executives—a cross-section 
of the men who make Printers’ Ink 
—bore the titles: President, Vice- 
sident and General Sales Man- 
ger, Vice-President, Director of 
Publicity, Display Manager. 


The subjects on which these J. & J. 
executives furnished information 
ranged over a large slice of the 
merchandising field. A quick 
picture is obtained by glancing at 
the captions which follow: 


Building Public Appreciation for the Retail Dealer 

Are Salesmen Selling Too Many Things Besides Merchandise? 
How We Get Salesmen to Sell the Entire Line 

How We Announce New Products to Our Sales Force 

Does Extra Compensation Speed the Slow Sellers? 

Individual Treatment as Applied to Salesmen 

The Distribution of Window Display Advertising Material 
How Johnson & Johnson Rejuvenate Their Packages 


A list of the J. & J. officials who read the Printers’ Ink 
Publications shows a total of 14 readers, including 
R. W. Johnson, Vice-President ; J. Seward Johnson, 
Director of Advertising; A. R. Clapham, Vice-President 
and Sales-Manager, and the Sales Managers of the 
various departments. 


There have been entered for the organization five sub- 
scriptions to Printers’ Inkand four to Printers’ Ink Monthly. 


@Both circumstances are surely proof positive that this 


. tol 


ces 1 


fine old house is well acquainted with one method of 


temaining young—the free interchange of ideas. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLICATIONS 





A complete list of Johnson & Johnson articles is to be had for the asking. 
This list furnishes dates of issues as well as titles. 
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There is no material by which 
even the monthly production of the 
consolidations or the number of 
persons employed monthly by them 
can be segregated from the figures 
for the industry as a whole. 

The report gives the merger 
credit for reducing prices to the 
consumer. Many charts are shown 
which suggest that corporate com- 
binations have exerted an impor- 
tant influence upon cost of pro- 
duction, tending to reduce them. 
The causes of this advantage ar 
due partly to industrial research. 
With their larger resources,: the 
merged companies are in a posi- 
tion to support liberally the sus- 
tained investigation which leads to 
technical advance. “The reduc- 
tions in cost through research may 
well constitute one of the principal 
explanations of the accomplish- 
ments reflected in the comparative 
trend of prices in these industries.” 

In attempting to judge how well 
mergers have satisfied society's 
primary interest in industrial or- 
ganizations, which is to secure the 
maximum output of want-satis- 
fying goods for the minimum 
expenditure of human energy, the 
report seems to indicate that con- 
solidations have, in general, been 
instrumental in realizing that want. 
It comes to the general conclusion 
that “The economic advantages of 
consolidations have been shared 
with the general public.” 

To this reviewer it does not 
seem as though the report, with all 
its tables and its careful studies, 
makes out any remarkable case 
for mergers. It seems to prove 
again what has so long_ been 
known, that there are efficient 
mergers and badly planned mer- 
gers, and that the good indepen- 
dent has nothing to fear from 
either of them. 


Acquires Frost Gear and 


Forge Company 
The Clark Equipment Company, 
Buchanan, Mich., has acquired the Frost 
Gear and Forge Company, Detroit. 








Appoints Faxon Agency 


United Remedies, Inc., Chicago, has 
appointed Faxon Inc., advertising 


agency of that city, to direct its ad 
vertising account. 
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Shall We 
Advertise the Retail 
Price? 


Wma. B. Remincton, Inc. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


Will you give me the dates of 
any articles apgeetng in the last 
few years in Printers’ Ink dis- 
cussing the subject of advertising 
retail selling prices of housefur- 
nishing products or tableware, or 
other dining table accessories? 

should also appreciate any ex- 
pression on your part as to your 
opinion of the advisability of adver- 
tising retail prices of the items the 
writer has in mind and which will 
be distributed mainly through the 
department store trade. 


Wm. B. Remrincron, Inc., 
Gaten Snow. 


Ta is generally one pretty 
safe answer to the question, 
“Shall we, or shall we not, adver- 
tise our retail selling price?” and 
that answer is the answer to an- 
other question, “What do we want 
to accomplish with this advertise- 
ment or campaign?” 

Some of the complicating ele- 
ments in the situation with their 
conventional answers are: (1) Is 
the product new? Advertise the 
price. (2) Is the product a low- 
priced staple? Advertise the price. 
(3) Is it a high-priced specialty 
like a washing machine? Do not 
advertise the price. (4) Is it a 
quality article? Do not advertise 
price. (5) Do prices vary in dif- 
ferent localities? Do not advertise 
price. 

Special instances can be quoted 
to prove that every one of the 
foregoing answers is wrong. 

A review of articles which have 
appeared in the Printers’ INK 
Publications on this subject reveals 
the fact that many advertisers, like 
the Eastman Kodak Company, 
follow both plans. Where a par- 
ticular advertisement endeavors to 
inspire people to make amateur 
pictures, no prices are mentioned. 
Where a particular Kodak or line 
is advertised, like the Brownie, 
prices are given. 

A review of a few current peri- 
odical advertisements shows prices 
quoted by The Towle Silversmiths, 
Landers, Frary & Clark (vacuum 
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Mailing 
List 
—For Sale 


—500,000 Women— 
to the highest bidder 


The complete mailing list 


on Wallace Addressing 
Machine, Stencils 


of Today’s Woman & 
Home formerly Today’s 
Housewife. 


500,000 names of women 
with Wallace High Speed 
Addressing Machine. To- 
day’s Woman & Home 
was an A. B. C. Maga- 
zine, which suspended 
publication Sep- 
tember, 1928. 


I will sell the above com- 
plete to the person or firm 
making the highest bid. 
Bids will be opened on 
Tuesday, August 20, 
1929. 


Address 
N. J. Gaspard, Treasurer 
THE PEERLESS PRESS 
68 35th Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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bottles), Cannon Towels, Good 
Luck Jar Rubbers, Kroehler furni- 
ture, Victor and Crosley radios, 
Electrolux er Eastman 
Kodak Company and QRS-De Vry 
Corporation. A few advertise- 
ments containing no prices are by 
J. E. Caldwell & Co. (silver tea 
set), Josiah Wedgwood & Sons, 
Maytag washing machine, Wheel- 
ing Corrugating Company house- 
hold metalware, KitchenAid, and 
Agfa Ansco Corporation. 

In other words, there is no set 
answer to the question of advertis- 
ing housefurnishings and tableware 
distributed through the department 
store trade. The number, location 
and character of a manufacturer’s 
dealers have a bearing. Low- 
priced merchandise distributed 
through many dealers may be 
priced in the manufacturer’s adver- 
tising and dealers may not care one 
way or the other. On the other 
hand, bulky merchandise, or higher 
priced articles, distributed through 
a limited number of dealers, care- 
fully chosen and intimately worked 
with, may have to be advertised 
without price. 

Special conditions have much to 
do with the adoption of a price-in- 
advertising policy. Every season 
presents a new situation. No ad- 
vertiser’s problem is identical with 
any other’s. Test campaigns and 
dealer questionnaires throw light 
on specific angles. Many adver- 
tisers have established policies that 
never change, like Campbell’s 
Soups, in all advertisements of 
which the price, 12 cents a can, 1s 
printed. A recent advertisement of 
Campbell’s Pork and Beans, how- 
ever, contains no price. And there 
you are.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





Appoints Memphis Agency 

The advertising account of oy golf 
division of The —— Pole & Shaft 
Company, Memp his, Tenn., United 
States distributor of the Forgan, St 
Andrews golf club, has been placed 
with Ransom- Adams, advertising agency 
of that city. 





Joins “College Humor” 


G. W. Harker, formerly with the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner, has 
joined the Western advertising staff at 
Chicago of College Humor. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


- an - extension . of 
Aiiiimabs Domestic: Market 


! Imports in 1928 . . . $396,480,000.00 


The outlook has never been more prom- 





ising. @ 7,194 motor-car chassis were 
imported from America in 1928 com- 
pared with 4,702 in 1927. @ American 
merchandise — standards — service — 
language — methods—have captured 
South Africa and made it a gem of a 
market for American manufacturers. 


| Sell It With the ARGUS GROUP 


HIS group of South African Publications covers the country. THE 
4 CAPE ARGUS is the medium of the glorious Western Province of 
the Cape; the EASTERN PROVINCE HERALD covers the great 
manufacturing city of Port Elizabeth and Cape Midlands; the EAST 
LONDON DISPATCH is alone in the Border. The JOHANNESBURG 
STAR is the powerful newspaper of the Golden Rand and Transvaal. 
The BLOEMFONTEIN FRIEND spreads over the Orange Free State. 
Natal now supplying the world with tea and sugar and other garden 
commodities, has the ADVERTISER (Durban) and WITNESS 
(Maritzburg). National Publications, equally popular with Dutch 
and English South Africans, include THE OUTSPAN and FARMER'S 
WEEKLY, and its supplement, THE HOMESTEAD. Romantic Rhodesia 
has THE BULAWAYO CHRONICLE and RHODESIA HERALD. 

Argus South African Newspapers, Ltd., has 

established an office in New York to afford 


friendly and _ intelligent counsel to the 
American Advertising Agent and his client 


ARGUS SOUTH AFRICAN NEWSPAPERS, Ltd. 
American Offices: 


S.8. Koppe & Company, Inc. 


International Publishers’ Representatives 
Times Bidg. Bryant 6900 New York 
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The advertising agency that 
makes no pretensionsof maintain- 
ing an elaborate (and expensive) 
market research department, 
may stil] have the satisfaction 
of knowing it can offer its clients 
a service in research superior to 
that of any agency research 
department. 


When it employs, or recommends em- 
ployment of, the Eastman organization, 
it secures the most complete experience 
in market research and the most com- 
pletely organized facilities—to say 
nothing of the still greater asset of 
complete freedom from selfish interest 
which is so obviously the first essen- 
tial of any true research effort. 


R-O-EASTMAN 


Incorporated 


113 West 42nd Street - - New York 
360 North Michigan Ave. - Chicago 
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Salesman 
This organization seeks a 
printing salesman experi- 
enced with substantial con- 
tacts. Creative service and 
competitive prices for letter 
press, color process and the 
new Intaglio offset. Inquire 
in confidence by mail only. 


TELEPHONE: Fl BRYant 7191-2 


HARFORD & HUDSON 


COMPANY INCORPORATED 
460 WEST 34th STREET NEW YORK 
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Chicago “Daily News” Buys 
Chicago “Daily Journal” 


The Chicago Daily News has pur- 
chased the name, good-will and circu- 
lation of the Chicago Daily Journal. 
Walter A. Strong, publisher of the 
Daily News, informs Printers’ Inx 
that for a short time the Daily Journal 
will be continued in its present form 
under the editorial direction of the 
Daily News. At a date not yet defi- 
nitely decided upon, it will be discon- 
tinued and consolidated with the Daily 
News. 

The transaction marks the passing 
from separate existence of Chicago’s 
oldest newspaper, the Daily Journal 
having been founded in 1884. Up until 
four years ago John C. Eastman had 
been its owner and publisher for more 
than twenty years. pon his death the 
paper went to five of his associates at 
his expressed wish. 

On June 1, 1928, the Daily Journal 
was purchased by S. E. Thomason and 
John Stewart Bryan, under whose own- 
ership it has continued until the pres- 
ent time. Under the terms of the ar- 
rangement, Mr. Thomason, former 
publisher of the Daily Journal, retains 
the machinery and other physical assets 
of the newspaper. 





New Accounts for 
Fitzgerald Agency 

The Texas Creosoting Company, 
Beaumont, Tex., manufacturer of Black 
Beauty poles and other creosoted prod- 
ucts, has appointed the Fitzgerald Ad- 
vertising Agency, Inc., New leans, to 
direct its advertising account. 

The Markham Hotel, Gulfport, Miss., 
and Haspel Brothers New Orleans, have 
also appointed the Fitzgerald agency to 
direct their advertising accounts. 


J. H. Sanford Joins 
Case-Shepperd-Mann 


: in H. Sanford, formerly with the 
industrial relations branch of the West- 
ern Electric Company, Kearny, N. J., 
has felned the staff of the Case-Shep 

td-Mann Publishing Corporation, New 
York. He will be en: in field work 
in the Eastern territory for Water 
Works Engineering, Fire Engineering 
and Electricity on the Farm. 


Van Dorn Electric Tool 
Advances J. M. Beggs 


. M. Beggs has been placed in 
charge of advertising of the Van Dorn 
Electric Tool Company, Cleveland. He 
was formerly with the sales department. 


N. J. Rifkin Joins 
Botsford-Constantine 


N. J. Rifkin has joined the sales staff 
of the Seattle office of the Botsford- 
Constantine Company, Pacific Coast ad- 
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The salesman 
we want 


is seldom looking for a 
change. But he will be in- 
terested in this opening on 
the local display staff of 
one of the largest evening 
newspapers in America be- 
cause it offers an unusual 
opportunity for advance- 
ment under a management 
which encourages and re- 
wards individual achieve- 
ment. 


To qualify he must be a 
salesman of proven merit 
and have an _ intelligent 
knowledge of selling psy- 
chology. Executive experi- 
ence will be an asset. He 
must have a_ personality 
that wears well and his 
record must stand the most 
searchinginvestigation. We 
have set a high standard 
because we are seeking a 
man of exceptional merit. 


The strictest confidence 
will be observed. No in- 
vestigation will start until 
we have your permission. 
Our staff has been advised 
of this advertisement. Ad- 
dress “N,” Box 130, P. I. 
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“Successful Farming” Merged 
with “The Dairy Farmer” 


The merger of Successful Farming 
ublished 
by the Meredith Publishin ompany, 

Moines, was announci this week 
by Fred Bohen, president and general 
manager. 

“Because of the westward movement of 
the dairy industry,” said Mr. Bohen, 
“there has been necessary a constantly 
increasing duplication of editorial func- 
tion between "Soccentted Farming, a mag- 
azine whose circulation is concentrated 
chiefly among the ‘diversified farmers’ of 
the Ohio, Mississippi and Missouri river 
valleys, and The Dairy Farmer. 
merger of the two publications was only 
logical.” 

Successful Farming was founded by 
the Late Hon. E, T. Meredith, twenty- 
seven years ago as a farm magazine for 
farmers who practiced diversified farm- 
ing in the Middle West. The Dairy 
Farmer was purchased seven years ago 
by the Meredith company from the 
Kimball Publishing Company, Waterloo. 

Kirk Fox, for the last seven years a 
member of the Successful Farming edi- 
torial staff, and, for the last two years, 
managing editor of that publication, will 
serve as editor of the merged magazine. 
>. M. Harmon, for two years editor 
of The Dairy Farmer, will be associate 
editor of Successful Farming & The 
Dairy Farmer. Joe P. Eves, advertising 
manager of The Dairy Farmer, comes 
advertising manager of the combined 
publication, with E. A. Parks assistant 
advertising manager. 


Death of Allan C. Hoffman 


Allan Curtis Hoffman, for many years 
active in publishing and advertising 
work, died at Ridgewood, N. J., on 
July 28, at the age of fifty-five. He 
was formerly general manager of Outing 
Magazine, and, for sixteen years, was a 
director, secretary and advertising man- 
ager of The Scientific American. For 
the last year Mr. Hoffman had been 
executive vice-president of The American 
Cirrus Engines, Inc. 


C, J. Eastman with Golf 
Publication 


Charles J. Eastman, recently adver- 
tising manager of the former Taylor, 
Ewart Company, Chicago, has joined 
Chicago Golfer & Country Club Review 
as associate publisher and advertising 
director. 


Ralph Foote Joins McCann 
Agency 

Ralph Foote, recently with Groesbeck 
Hearn, Inc., New York, in an executive 
capacity, has become associated with The 
H. K. McCann Company at New York. 
He was, at one time, advertising man- 
ager of the Lever Brothers Company. 
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66 
Nix to my husband, 


I love you better than anybody in the world. 
You taught us to grow alfalfa.’’ Thus a charm- 
ing old lady greeted the visiting editor at her 
front gate in Southern Planter land. 


Editors of many papers make field trips and 
write letters to subscribers ... But since 1840 
Southern Planter editors have been honored 
guests, helpful correspondents to thousands. 
A million people live in the homes where the 
Southern Planter is welcomed. 


Whether the visit is made by editors or publi- 
cation, ‘‘they’’ are hospitably ‘‘met at the front 
gate’’. The Southern Planter possesses more 
than reader interest. It has reader friendship. 


If you are interested in a responsive farm mar- 
ket, let us send you copies of ‘‘The Southern 
Planter and Its Territory.’’ The SOUTHERN 
PLANTER, Richmond, Va., Established 1840. 
Riddle & Young Co., Special Representatives 
Chicago, New York, Kansas City, Atlanta. 





NS — Wf iP fr 
Ffome of the (Southern Planter 
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L. R. Phillips With 
Asheville, N. C. “Times” 


L. Roy Phillips has been appointed 
director of advertising of the Asheville, 
N. C., Times, succeeding R. E. Taylor, 
who has joined the Washington, D. C., 
News. r. Phillips formerly was with 
the Atlanta Georgian. 





Halsey, Stuart Appoints 
H. J. Owens 


H. J. Owens has been appointed as- 
sistant advertising manager at Chicago 
of Halsey, Stuart & Company, invest- 
ment house. George Dock, Jr., is assis- 
tant advertising manager at the New 
York office. 





Cotton Fabric Account to 
Geare, Marston & Pilling 


Wm. Simpsons, Sons & Company, 
Inc., New York and Philadelphia, pro- 
ducers of cotton fabrics, has appointed 
Geare, Marston & Pilling, Inc., as ad- 
vertising counsel. 





Joins Poultry Publications 

Roland C. Hartman has joined the 
or Tribune Company, ome Mor- 
ris, publishers of Poultry Tribune 
and y ae. Tribune, to become as- 
sociate editor of both publications. 
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Burns Trundle Heads Virginia 
Publishers 


Burns Trundle, df the Danville Reg- 
ister and Bee, was elected president of 
the Virginia Press Association, at the 
closing session of the forty-first annual 
midsummer meeting of the organization 
at Danville, recently. He succeeds ° 
¥e Morgan, of the Northern Neck 
News. James C. Latimer, of the Farm- 
ville Herald, and George O. Greene, 
of the Clifton Forge Review, were re- 
elected . -9~ as secretary and 
treasurer he meeting place for next 
year will be decided at a later date by 
the executive committee. 





Joint Campaign on 
Furniture Products Planned 
The ire Furniture Company and 

the Any, — Company, Huntington, 
W. Va., have jointly engaged the 
Thomsen-Ellis Company, Baltimore, to 
make a marketing survey in preparation 
for an advertising campaign featuring 
the combination of their products. 





With Camden, Ark., Papers 
H. L. Edgington is now advertising 
manager of the Camden, Ark., News 
and Gazette. He was formerly with the 
Shreveport La. Journal. He succeeds 
Wallace D. Hurley who has joined.the 
El Dorado, Ark., News. 














will be discontinued. 





Tothe Advertising Profession | 
| 


| In assuming control of The Paterson Press-Guardian, we 
shall devote all of our resources toward making this evening 
paper the dominant advertising medium of northern New 
Jersey—a thriving region constituting a vital market which 
no advertiser can afford to overlook. 


A number of interesting features will be added to the daily | 
edition immediately, i improving the editorial content of the paper. | 
This will be of interest and value to the national advertiser. 


Announcement is also made of the fact that, effective with 
the last issue in July, the Sunday edition of The Press-Guardian 


Small, Spencer & Levings, of New York, Chicago and Boston, 
will continue to represent us in the national field. 


Watch the progress of The Press-Guardian! 


The Paterson Press- Guardian 


VICTOR F. RIDDER—President 
CHARLES D. WHIDDEN—Publisher 
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A Quality Parent Market 


lk means something 
when your advertising 
convinces the Parents 
who take Junior Home 

























18.4% of our parents have yearly incomes of $10,000 or more. 
Only 1.2% of all families are in this class. 45.7% of our parents 
have incomes of $5,000 or more as compared to 7.8% for all 
families. Here is buying power for necessities and for luxuries 
which really become necessities in our homes. 


Over three-quarters of our parents own their homes—homes far 
above the average in value. Only 45% of all families own their 
homes. Home ownership means community stability and respect. 
It means a desire to give the children a real break. 


lt naturally follows that our ‘type of parent would be interested 
in community affairs pertaining to children. 71.3% of our parents 
belong to Organizations strictly for the study of children—Parent- 
Teacher Organizations, Mother Study Clubs, Child Welfare 
Groups. One-third of them are Officers in these Organizations. 


Write for our Survey of the Junior Home Parent Market 


JUNIOR HOME 


PROF. M. V. O'SHEA, EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 


The Parents’ Magazine Parents read it for their own 


> - information and Parents read 
with the Double Action and use it with their children 








Advertising Headquarters + Chicago + 1018 S.Wabash Avenue 
Eastern Office : New York,N.Y. 110 W. 34th Street 
Pacific Coast + Simpson-Reilly + Los Angeles + San Francisco 


175,000 NET PAID A. B.C. CIRCULATION GUARANTEED 





———— 
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We want a few more 
high-grade 
salesmen 


We advertise in Printers’ Ink be- 
cause the type of man who reads 
Printers’ Ink can appreciate the 
points involved in selling a high 
type, nationally advertised tree 
service such as ours. 


Previous experience in our line 
is not necessary. To the men who 
qualify we offer an immediately 
worth-while income and every as- 
sistance and co-operation to grow 
with us at the rate we are grow- 
ing. We have background and 
service developed to a degree 
which appeals at once to the high 
grade clientele we serve. Write 
for details at once. 


The F. A. BARTLETT 
TREE EXPERT Company 
STAMFORD, CONN. 











RETOUCHING 
SPECIALISTS 


BLACK 
AND 


WHITE 


COLOR 


ADDA AND 
KUENSTLER 
STUDIOS 


70 E.45-NEW YORK 
Murray Hill 9237 
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Who Claims Contributor’s 
Niche Number 3? 


Artistic Licgutinc EguiPMENT 
ASSOCIATION ’ 
New York, Jury 26, 1929. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Maxwell Droke, of Indianapolis, 
thinks it would be interesting to know 
who were the earliest contributors to 
Printers’ InK, according to a letter of 
his es ee in the July 25 issue of 
P. I am not sure that the subject is 
of Laie to anyone except the early 
contributors themselves, but if you con- 
template a Temple of Fame for early 
contributors you may reserve Niche 
No. 1 for me. 

I was the first editor of Printers’ 
InK and wrote most of the articles that 
appeared in the early issues. The 
second contributor was John Irving 
Romer, now editor and publisher of 
Printers’ Ink. He contributed to the 
second, or third, issue of P. I. a signed 
article on how to write advertisements 
—and it is a good article, even today 
after the lapse of forty-one years. 

It was in the month of July, 1888, 
that the first issue of Printers’ INK 
poate Advertising technique has 

anged greatly since that time but the 
basic principles are still the same; and 
advertising men are still discussing the 
same problems that early contributors to 
Printers Ink _ discussed, which in- 
clines me to believe that advertising is 
not the exact science that some of the 
younger members of our fraternity tell 
me it is—and never will be. 

ee ours, 
ft. BENJAMIN, 
""Eaneine Director. 





Bus Account to 
Cincinnati Agency 


The Motor Transit Management Com- 
pany, Chicago, operating the Greyhound 
Lines, has placed the Southern half of 
its advertising account with The Keelor 
& Stites Company, Cincinnati advertis- 
ing agency. The Consolidated Coach 
Corporation, Lexington, Ky., co-operat- 
ing with the Greyhound Lines, has also 
appointed the Keelor & Stites agency as 
advertising counsel. 


F. A. Schoepflin Joins Topics 
Publishing Company 
F. A. Schoepflin, formerly with the 
Borden Sales Company, Inc., and, more 
recently, with The K. McCann Com- 
pany, both of New York, has jo'ned 
the Topics Publishing Com any, Inc., 
g that city, representing Drug Trade 
ews. 








G. L. Cooper with Investment 
House 

George L. Cooper, former] ace 
buyer of Lyddon, eg & Kimball 
Inc., Rochester, N. Y., has been ~~ 
secretary-treasurer of Pringle, Price & 
—, Inc., New York investment 
rm 

















Significant 


in San Francisco 


For the six months pe- 
riod just passed, all San 
Francisco newspapers 
made substantial adver- 
tising gains. The San 
Francisco Chronicle led 
the gains with a total 
gain of 725,536 lines. 


San Francisco Chronicle 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


REPRESENTATIVES: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer, 

285 Madison Ave., New York City; 360 No. Michigan Ave., 

Chicago; R. J, Bidwell Co., Times Bidg., Los Angeles; 
Henry White Stuart Bldg., Seattle 
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South Georgia 


8 growing 
” bumper” crop 


and eae Chr is goodin Savannah— | 
Georgia’s 2nd Largest Market 


Never before in the history of South Georgia 
has rain, sunshine and temperature produced 
such big and fine crops. And with it comes 
high prices and a good market. The South 
Georgia farmer with his newly gained riches 
from Watermelons, Tobacco, Farm Truck, 
Pecans, Peanuts and other farm products is 
literally reaping a “green and gold” harvest. 
Business is now good in Savannah—and get- 
ting better each day. Thru the Savannah 
Morning News—the only newspaper that 
thoroughly covers this field, you can tap this 
new cash market. We have good ‘roads— 
all leading to Savannah—‘“Georgia’s 2nd 
Largest Market’’—the natural source of sup- 
ply and trading center for this new bumper 
crop section. Put the “News” on your 


. schedule. 











Se 
Sabannah pr wera Nets. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


National Advertising Representatives: 
CHARLES H. EDDY CO. 
New York Chicago Boston 
GEO. M. KOHN, Inc.—Atlanta, Ga. 


| 
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Intelligent Direction of 
Sales Will Stop Growth 
of Sales Costs 





(Continued from page 8) 
the company showed a substantial 
profit on a total volume of busi- 
ness somewhat below that of 1927, 
in which year there was a deficit. 

One of the things we have 
learned is that most salesmen try 
to do too much in the way of get- 
ting information for a _ prospect, 
and frequently they go about it in 
a roundabout way. Closer contact 
. with the men in the field has made 
is possible for us to refer to the 
proper department problems that 
the men had been trying to solve 
for themselves. As one example 
of what this means, our engineer- 
ing service department undertook 
118 studies of the transportation 
requirements of as many prospects, 
after the salesmen had made the 
original contacts, and we booked 
the orders in every case. 

It happens that 95 per cent or 
thereabouts of the prospects in our 
business may be located from the 
lists of commercial vehicle regis- 
trations, but instead of making 
sales direction unnecessary this 
emphasizes the need for it. In 
other words, there is a tendency 
among truck and bus salesmen to 
assume that any owner of a com- 
mercial freight or passenger 
vehicle is a prospect for his line. 
This assumption, incidentally, 
leading as it does to the use of the 
wrong kind of equipment, is an 
important factor in the rising 
costs of distribution. Sales direc- 
tion has enabled us to train the 
salesman in visualizing present 
needs and future prospects of a 
potential customer’s business. 

The salesman who is not so 
trained is like the motor-car 
driver who permits his attention 
to wander. Heruns past direction 
signs and wastes time and energy 
in detours that might easily have 
been avoided. Some of this is un- 
avoidable in any business where 
the product is something with the 
technical details of which the pros- 
pect is not familiar. He may en- 
courage a salesman to sell him on 
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Silk 


MANAGER 
WANTED 


A Company manufacturing and 
marketing a nationally adve: 

appliance with established consu- 
mer market and dealer Organiza- 
tion, uires a Sales Manager ca- 
pable of iting into its present Sales 





The abe reason for gang cuntte 
of its own anization is that rapid 
growth has not allowed the men in 
the field to secure the experience 
which this position requires. 

The Company is in a strong finan- 
cial position and the program planned 
will result in a most attractive oppor- 
tunity for the right man to demon- 
strate his ability. 

The position would require resi- 
dence in the Middle West. 

The Product is merchandised in- 


tensively along high class 

lines. ke i is sold b aan 

and through ph. hy 

channels organized to ies it. 
House to House canvassing by the 

dealers’ Organizations brings in most 

consumer sales of this Product. 


The Manufacturers’ Sales Depart- 
— cooperates with and develops 

utors’ selling efforts. 

The he Seles Manager would spend a 
part of his time in the field contacting 
and closing major distribution outlets. 

Sales Management experience 
along the lines indicated is preferable, 
almost essential. 

To the man whose ability, experi- 
ence and personality qualify him for 
the position will be extended a most 
attractive proposition, both in imme- 
diate return and future possibilities. 

Please give complete information, 
both personal and business, which will 
be considered strictly confidential. 


Address “G,”’ Box 276, Printers’ Ink 
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wowiow AN 
OPPORTUNITY 
FOR AN UN.- 
USUAL YOUNG 


MAN wr we ¥ 


be young man we 
seek is between 21 and 25 years old 
and is not married. 


He likes to write or draw altho his 
work may have been accepted ‘only 
by his college or preparatory school 
publication. 


Heis probably, but not necessarily, 
in an advertising department or agency 
and has been there long enough to 
know that he (hes advertising even tho 
he has not yet found his particular 
niche in the business. 


He likes to meet people and be- 
lieves he would make a good salesman 
altho he is nota “ high-pressure” type. 


He has ambition, patience, imagi- 
nation and an ability to look upon the 
right kind of work as a pleasure. 


He would be willing to start at a 
small salary if he was assured of an 
opportunity to realize unusual earn- 
ings when he proves his value to the 
organization. 


To such a young man we offer a 


- pleasant and permanent business con- 


nection with other young men, all 
under 40 years of age, who will develop 
his capabilities. 

We offer him the personal interest 
and instruction of one of the key men 
in the organization; a man, young him- 
self, who will do everything possible 
to assure the success of his protege. 

We offer him the benefit of experi- 
ence that has come to an organization 
which in ten years has reacheda place 
among the leaders of its field. 


We offer him a future. 


Ww 


Communications, which will be 
held in strictest confidence, should be 
sufficiently interesting to obtain an 
interview. 


Letter “’L’”’ 
Box 249 
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a model of motor truck or bus 
which his business cannot support. 
Many salesmen find it difficult to 
understand that sales made under 
such circumstances represent los- 
ses to all concerned, including the 
man who takes the order. The 
prevention of such sales, however, 
is in my opinion one of the first 
duties of modern business manage- 
ment. 


Bigger Volume, or Increased 


Profits? 


The chief obstacle to the general 
adoption of this policy, of course, 
is that it appears to involve a 
sacrifice of volume, and even 
though this may not be permanent, 
men hesitate to make it. Our ex- 
perience over a quarter of a cen- 
tury of selling transportation is 
that this momentary sacrifice is 
negligible and is more than made 
up in the long run. What is even 
more important, it is generally 
accompanied—other things being 
equal—by an immediate increase 
in net profit, and a general step- 
ping up of sales and production 
capacity making possible  con- 
tinued increases in output. 

The type of forced selling that 
has done more than anything else, 
in my opinion, to contribute to 
rising distribution costs is also re- 
sponsible for slackening markets. 
In other words, I believe that in 
my own field, if every commercial 
vehicle sold were placed only 
where it is certain to perform its 
functions economically, the de- 
mand for the products of the 
whole industry today would be 
considerably enlarged. This is 
equally true of any other industry, 
as some of them have discovered. 
The situation today with respect 
to distribution costs is that poten- 
tial markets are being blocked by 
uneconomic methods. 

Transportation errors constitute 
one of the most important ele- 
ments in this blockade. In spite 
of the increased efficiency made 
by our railroad systems during 
recent years, there is still room for 
a great deal of progress in co- 
ordinating the systems with the 
modern requirements of business. 
For some of this the railroads 
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AMERICAN 
ARCHITECT 


has been purchased by the 


Trade Paper Division 
of the 


INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE 
COMPANY 


Publishers of MOTOR 
and AMERICAN DRUGGIST 


+ 


The new publisher of The American 
Architect assures advertisers and sub- 
scribers that the same high standards 
will be adhered to that have made 
COSMOPOLITAN, GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 
HARPER'S BAZAR, etc., leaders in their 


respective fields. 


+ 
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THE BERLS AGENCY 
of the 


EQUITABLE LIFE 
OF NEW YORK 


Takes Pleasure in 
Announcing that 


Richard H. Houghton 


formerly connected with 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
COMPANY 


is now associated with their 
Agency at 


120 So. LaSalle Street 


Room 2109 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Telephone—Franklin 0400 














A Client 
Seeks a 
Florist 


—a wholesale florist who is thor- 
oughly familiar with and to the 
trade—who knows cut-flower mer- 
chandising on a large scale and 
whose experience, natural ability 
and initiative qualify him to the posi- 
tion of general manager of a Co- 
operative Association doing a yearly 
volume of more than $2,000,000. 

If you are a man with ideas,—inti- 
mately acquainted with market con- 
ditions and possibilities and are 
interested in a good job with a 
sizable future—send full informa- 
tion to 


LOOMIS, BEVIS & HALL, Inc. 
Atlantic National Bank 
Building Annex 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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must wait on the Government, 
notably for alterations in rate 
structures which were designed 
for a time when water transporta- 
tion was relatively far more im- 
portant than it is today. To some 
extent motor vehicles also are sub- 
ject to archaic regulations, but in 
this field transportation agencies 
have far more freedom of action. 
Co-ordination of freight transfer 
and the movement of mass mer- 
chandise in our congested cities 
would be a long step forward to- 
ward the opening of markets now 
invisible, through the reduction of 
distribution costs. 





“A Potential Menace to 
Freedom of the Press” 


Tue Meripian Star 
MeripDIan, Miss. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Our reaction to the Smoot measure 
compels the conclusion that the Amer- 
ican press dare not surrender either its 
news or advertising columns to any 
control other than the strict censorship 
exercised by the reading public. 

We believe that the newspapers of 
the United States are interested both 
from the private and public standpoint, 
in excluding from their advertising col- 
umns any ) Hn or misleading advertis- 
ing claims or propaganda. Deoutaties 
promises react against all advertising 
and thus compromise the major source 
of revenue in press and printingdom. 
Aside from the moving motive of the 
public interest, newspapers are by their 
own selfish impulses compelled to pro- 
tect their readers against superlative or 
otherwise questionable professions or 
promises, 

In view of these things, the Smoot 
proposal for Interstate Commerce con- 
trol of advertising, seems not only 
futile governmental paternalism and an 
unjustified and needless tax upon Amer- 
ican publishers, but in the final analysis 
constitutes a potential menace to free- 
dom of the press. 

From censorship of advertising to 
censorship of news and editorial _pol- 
icy constitutes but a single step. 

Hence, as editor and publisher of 
three daily newspapers, we are unalter- 
ably opposed to all advertising censor- 
ship features of the Smoot Senate bill. 

Jas. H. Skewes, 
Editor and Publisher. 


H. R. Keeling, Director, 
Perfect Circle Company 


Hal R. Keeling, vice-president of 
Sidener, Van Riper and Keeling, Inc., 
Indianapolis advertising agency, has 
been elected to the board of directors of 
The Perfect Circle Company, Hagers- 
town, Ind., manufacturer of Perfect 
Circle Piston Rings. 
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Announcing 
New Rate Adjustment 





$3, OO per page 


effective Jan. rst, 1930 





| All orders placed before October 
1st will enjoy old rate thru next 
year to August Ist, 1930. 

qr 
Current rate based on guaranteed 
Net Paid Circulation of 49,000 





Net Paid Circulation of 60,000 


qr 
Member of A.B.C. 


Ameri@anGirl 
The Magazine for all Girls 


Published by THE GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 
670 Lexington Avenue, New York 


| New trate based on guaranteed 
| 


A. J. Fehrenbach, Business Manager 


Philadelphia Chicago Pasadena 
Harry E. Hyde Powers & Stone, Inc. Hallett E. Cole 
548 Drexel Bldg. 1st Nat. Bank Bldg. 1459 N. Catalina Ave. 
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The Farm in . talk ae 
newly organize 

Board Starts Federal Farm 

Work Board, President 


Hoover emphasized the patient, con- 
structive effort that would be 
required to put agriculture on a 
uniformly profitable level and to 
give it “an equal opportunity in our 
economic system.” He also pointed 
out that the Farm Board is invested 
“with responsibility, authority and 
resources such as have never before 
been conferred by our Government 
in assistance to any industry.” 

The personnel of the board en- 
courages the belief that it will ex- 
ercise this tremendous power which 
Congress has delegated to it with 
the utmost discretion and sagacity. 
Its first statement supports this con- 
viction. In this statement, Alexan- 
der Legge, former president of 


the International Harvester Com- 
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pany and now chairman of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board, declared that 
“any enterprise involving the direct 
welfare of one-third of the people 
of America and the indirect wel- 
fare of the other two-thirds must 
be approached deliberately. . . . For 
these reasons, it is probable that 
the board will move deliberately in 
its action.” 

Its initial step contemplates 
working with and through estab- 
lished groups of farmers. Chairman 
Legge said, in this regard: “It 
will, therefore, be a part of the 
board’s program to co-operate with 
such groups now existent and to 
assist, so far as may be, in the de- 
velopment of such groups, where 
necessary.” 

Both President Hoover and 
Chairman Legge have explicitly 
pointed out that the Federal Farm 
Board does not possess a magic 
wand which need only be waved to 
solve all farm problems. Probably 
even the farmer—if it be possible 
to speak of our gigantic farm popu- 
lation in terms of a single indi- 
vidual—realizes by this time that 
sound economic rehabilitation is a 
long-drawn-out process. 

All of this would seem to indi- 
cate that the future of the farm 
market is assured. The big stum- 
bling block that manufacturers 
have tripped over so often in sell- 
ing to the farm field has been the 
instability of the farmer’s income. 
Very likely, so long as crops de- 
pend on weather conditions, these 
fluctuations in income will never 
be entirely ironed out. However, 
there is little reason to doubt that 
the Federal Farm Board is going 
to make this stumbling block in the 
path of those who wish to sell to 
farmers considerably less of an 
obstacle than it has been in the past. 
If manufacturers see in this the 
advisability of year-round adver- 
tising to the farmer, instead of 
advertising which fluctuates as 
rapidly as the weather, the farm 
market of the future will scarcely 
be the imponderable riddle that 
has troubled so many producers. 
At that, such companies as Inter- 
national Harvester do not appear 
to have found the farm market 
too tough a nut to crack. 
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Not se epg has > 
ically remarke 
Profits Alone that the smartest 
merchandisers are rigidly honest by 
policy if not by inclination. There 
is a certain angle of that which we 
doubt. 

For instance, Owen D. Young, 
speaking at the dedication of the 
Harvard Business School two 
years ago, declared: “The leaders 

f our business are in a large 
neasure the trustees of our oppor- 
tunities. .. . We need today more 
than ever before, men who are not 
only highly skilled in the technique 
of business, who not only have a 
broad outlook in history, politics 
and economics, but men who have 
the moral and religious training 
which tends to develop character.” 

Such a statement, being ideal- 
istic, will be checked off immedi- 
ately by many readers as just so 
much fine talk—a nicely phrased 
sentiment for a gathering of edu- 
cators and students. Others will 
realize immediately the rock-bound, 
earthy truth of Mr. Young’s re- 
marks. 

For example, men with minds 
can understand, but only men of 
character can believe in the nar- 
rowness of the profit-at-any-cost 
motive of doing business. Only the 
latter have the faith to know that 
any way you look at it—from the 
viewpoint of profits alone—this 
banging away at the door of im- 
mediate, dollar-sign results is a 
short-sighted policy. 

Men of foresight know it prob- 
ably is true, but only men of char- 
acter are convinced that no form 
of substantial business can avoid 
its burden of responsibility in the 
improvement of the living stand- 
ards, mental and material, of the 
people it serves. They recognize 
as one of the few axioms the fact 
that any firm which merely ex- 
ploits, taking as much as possible 
for as little as possible, is a short- 
sighted and undoubtedly short- 
lived business. Those who march 
under the results-at-any-cost stand- 
ard may be envied mightily today. 
But they are generally on crutches 
tomorrow. 

This is 
thought for 


both a 


comforting 
honest 


business—if 
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honest business needs a comforting 
thought—and a clear call for men 
with the foresight and moral 
strength which Mr. Young has in 
mind. Foresight alone, as the 
opening statement implies, would 
give one the ability to see the ulti- 
mate and very real wisdom of such 
a policy of absolute honesty to the 
public one serves. But character 
alone can put it into practice to the 
point where it becomes the very 
flavor of one’s business. 

Especially is this true of adver- 
tising, where leaders are educators 
—the trustees of buying opportur:- 
ties. 





The Com- The news of the 

unusual arrange- 
panionate ment made  be- 
Merger tween the Excel- 


sior Brewing Company and the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company has 
brought to mind other examples of 
what have been called “companion- 
ate” or trial mergers. 

The brewing company, which had 
developed Olde Keg Pretzels as an 
ideal combination for the company’s 
“legal brew,” offered the trade- 
mark as a gift to the biscuit com- 
pany, which has put the pretzel out 
in packages. The brewing com- 
pany now uses the package in its 
advertising of its brew, at no ex- 
pense to Loose-Wiles, and the 
brewing company salesmen try to 
sell pretzels when they are selling 
the brew. The Loose-Wiles com- 
pany has its salesmen carry a port- 
folio of the Excelsior Brew adver- 
tising as well as of the pretzels and 
they show it at the same time to 
retailers. 

The brewing company is buying 
prestige for its product by tying 
up closely with an advertiser of 
long standing; the biscuit company 
secures a new product and a trade- 
mark for nothing and the sales co- 
operation should help both. 

Again, the maker of a new prod- 
uct which enjoys a moderate local 
success has approached the adver- 
tiser of a line of products in the 
same class with national distribu- 
tion, and offered the larger com- 
pany stock in his enterprise and a 
royalty on all sales if it will add 
his product to the line and list it in 
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the advertising being used. This 
one is more distinctly a trial mer- 
ger. 

Not wanting to lose his identity, 
this small manufacturer is eager 
to save time and money in increas- 
ing his markets even to the extent 
of giving up a considerable part of 
the profits which would accrue if 
he kept on in the accepted and 
usual way. Later he may consider 
a real merger and be in a better 
position to talk terms. 

Another manufacturer with a 
side line which he has developed 
whose natural outlets are in a dif- 
ferent class of retail stores, sug- 
gested to a prominent drug house 
the idea of advertising his new 
product as a postscript in the adver- 
tising space now being used, the 
drug company to act as sole selling 
agent, paying him a small manu- 
facturing profit. 

The drug company, which was on 
the point of buying out another 
company with an established prod- 
uct, is seriously considering the ad- 
visability of creating its own, by 
giving up to the new product some 
of its present advertising. The 
plan requires no large outlay of 
capital and will show no real loss 
to stockholders if it doesn’t work 
out. 

The trend seems to be growing. 
Men with plans for new products, 
realizing the money necessary to 
put them over and not relishing the 
idea of building a new company 
from the bottom up, later to be 
merged with a larger enterprise, 
are trying to develop these trial 
mergers. They are mergers with- 
out the actual sell-out—an attempt 
to secure some of the advantages 
and economies of good mergers 
without the aid of bankers or the 
actual stock transfer, and often be- 
fore one company is in a position 
to suggest so imposing a thing as 
a real merger. 





If there has ever 
en an undis- 
puted king of 


Is Style 
Still 


Supreme? husiness, it has 
been style. For style was wont to 
dictate with an iron hand, espe- 
cially to the women’s-wear field, 
and woe to those who opposed. 
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But times have changed a bit 
and a new monarch is coming upon 
the scene under the banner of 
“Practicability.” No longer are 
the dictates of style accepted with- 
out a quiver; they must pass the 
censorship of practicability before 
they are adopted. 

At present, the derniér cri in 
evening dresses, sponsored by style, 
sweeps the ground in long graceful 
curves. The modistes have fallen 
in line with the new dictate and 
are turning out long dresses at a 
rapid clip. 

Their progress, however, is not 
to go for long unchallenged, for 
practicability is stepping in from 
various angles and adding a word 
of caution, 

In the advertising of Best & 
Company, New York store, a word 
of practical advice is sounded, 
taken from an article in the New 
York Sunday World, which said: 
“The length makes them awkward 
for dancing and decidedly in the 
way when it comes to whirling 
over the polished surface of the 
floor.” 

Acting on this advice, Best & 
Company say in their advertising: 
“Long skirts are charming and 
graceful and picturesque—but short 
skirts have ‘something’ too! Belle 
Brummel says that men are com- 
plaining bitterly about dancing 
with girls in skirts that trail the 
floor. Best’s claims that smart 
young things look their smartest, 
and their youngest of course, in 
their tennis frocks.” And from 
there on goes to prove that short 
evening dresses are better. 

With merchandising methods of 
today, if practicability is not con- 
sidered in style, the way is left 
open for competitors to rush in and 
leave the impractical high and dry 
on the beach of public acceptance. 





B. E. Hughes Joins 


Commanday-Roth Company 

Byron E. Hughes, for many years 
New. York representative of the Thom- 
sen-Ellis Company, Baltimore, and, more 
recently, representative of the Mail & 
Express Printing Company, New York, 
has joined the Commanday-Roth Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, producer of di- 
rect advertising, as contact and service 
representative. 
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NOT GALLOPING 


in a headlong plunge to reach the end 
of the story—breathless, seeing nothing 
but the words that unfold the plot... 


NOR 
YET 
PLODDING 


doggedly through column after column of 
self-improvement, bidding the eye grimly to 


stay on the job... 


BUT ROAMING FOR PLEASURE 


That is how LIFE is enjoyed. 


LIFE’S pages invite exploration. The eye may stray legitimately 
in LIFE—detours from one sparkling feature to the next 
lead naturally through advertising columns, for a 
LIFE page is made of brief and separated 
tidbits of varied entertainment. 

LIFE is enjoyed by the enjoyment- 
minded. And they it is who buy 
enjoyment merchan- 
dise; which is—any~ 
thing that adds to the 
enjoyment of living. 

Not a page of LIFE 
is Wifised; every line 


of every ad meets its 


market—the mar- 


Be ket of enjoyment. 
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Advertising Club News 


Industrial Advertisers to 
Show Composite Film at Berlin 


A composite picture of the activities 
of a number of outstanding American 
businesses been made for the edu- 
cation of delegates to the convention 
at Berlin of the International Adver- 
tising Association. The — be- 
hind the preparation of this film are 
members of a joint committee of indus- 
trial advertisers who will unfold before 
the delegates a bird’s-eye view of the 
operations of large American indus- 
tries. 

The film takes the form of four reels 
of motion-pictures covering scenes se- 


lected from about twenty  industrial- 


films being used by American adver- 
tisers. It represents an attempt to 
compile a cross-sectional view of Amer- 
ican industry by providing a visual 
lesson on industrial practices and 
products. R 
The composite film, entitled, “High- 
lights of American Industry,” has been 
ited by a joint committee of the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Association 
and the Association of National Adver- 
tisers, of which C. F. Ivins, of The 
Pathescope Company, is chairman. 
Members of the board of review are: 
Allan Brown, Bakelite Company; Nel- 
son S. Greensfelder, Hercules Powder 
Company; George McMillan, assis- 
tant managing director, A. N. A.; Ben- 
nett Chapple, American Rolling Mill 
Company, George Zehrung, Motion Pic- 
ture Committee, Y. M. C. A., and Wil- 
_ A. > research director, 
It also has been decided to make an 
additional copy of the film with En- 
lish titles, for use before the various 
ocal sections of advertising associa- 
tions in the United States. 
- 


Denver Bureau Diminishes 
Advertising Inaccuracies 


The annual report of the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau of Denver, recently pub- 
lished, has this to say about the work 
of the Merchandise Department of the 
Bureau: 

“The month-by-month record of shop- 
ing reports shows that for the first 

ve months that the Department 
operated, during which time only the 
advertising of the larger stores was 
checked, the percentage of inaccurate 
statements decreased from 60 per cent 
for the first month to 29 per cent the 
fifth month. At the beginning of the 
sixth month, when this department 
started shopping all advertisers, the in- 
accuracies increased to 42 per cent, but 
decreased the two months following to 
32 per cent.” 

* *¢+ * 


The 1929-30 term of the Cleveland 
Advertising Club’s Advertising School 
will start on September 11 is term 
will mark the eleventh class in 
course. Charles W. Mears is dean. 


Wins American Home Pub- 
lishers Tournament 


Frank E. Duggen, of Faxon, Inc. 
won a leg on the Household Journal 
Publishing Company’s trophy at _ the 
second annual golf tournament held by 
the American Home Magazine Publish- 
ers Association, Chicago, last week for 
members and friends of the organiza- 
tion. Other prizes were awarded James 
Woodman, for blind bogey; Kirtland, 
Kirtland-Engel Company, for high gross, 
L. W.. Gesler, Stillman Cream Com- 
pany, for low putts; and Burr Leisen- 
ring, Rhodes R Leisenring Company, 
for total score = three blind holes. 


Chicago Industrial Advertisers 
Hold Tournament 


George Andrews, McGraw-Hill Pub- 
liching we Inc., won low gross 
honors at the annual golf tournament 
of the Chicago Engineering Advertisers’ 
Association last week. ° om Dix, 
American City, took second and also 
won second low net competition. B. 
Collier, Butler Paper Company, placed 
first in low net scores. H. F. Barrows, 
president of the association, took the 
prize for the lowest number of putts in 
the eighteen holes play and Philip 
Sprague, Hays Corporation, won the 
driving contest, 


W. K. Hutson to Join 
Tuthill Agency 


William Kidwell Hutson will become 
an account executive for the Tuthill 
Advertising Agency, Inc., New York, 
on August 12. 

He recently was advertising manager 
of the Ramp Buildings Corporation, and 
previously had been, for five years, edi- 
tor and manager of the “Advertising 
Club News,” published by the Adver- 
tising Club of New York. 





Postal Telegraph Appoints 
Sales Manager 


D. J. Hall has been appointed sales 
manager, a newly create sition, of 
the Postal Telegraph & Eble Com- 
any. His headquarters will be at New 
ork. Mr. Hall was formerly field 
manager for the Southeastern district 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
meses, with headquarters at Philadel- 
phia. 





C. L. Schweizer & Company, 
New Business 
C. L. Schweizer & Company have been 


& 

incorporated at Chicago to conduct 
an advertising business. Charles L. 
Schweizer, formerly of Sweet & Phelps, 
Inc., Chicago advertising agency, is 
president of the new company. arry 

. Corey, Jr., also formerly with Sweet 
& Phelps, is vice-president. 
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Berlin 
Program International 
in Scope 





PLANS for the convention of the 
International Advertising Asso- 
ciation at Berlin are proceeding to- 
ward completion. The convention, 
to be opened on August 12, is less 
than two weeks away and, under 
the direction of Gilbert T. Hodges, 
program chairman, and Earle Pear- 
son, general manager of the 
I. A. A., there is almost a continu- 
ous session of the program com- 
mittee at Berlin to consider the 
recommendations of subcommittee 
chairmen in eighteen countries. 
Selection is being made with a 
view to giving representation to the 
various countries and to the many 
topics offered for discussion so as 
to strike a proper balance as to 
themes and to co-ordinate the pro- 
gram. Speakers representing the 
United States include: 


H. V. Kaltenborn, associate edi- 
tor of the Brooklyn Daily —_ << 
J. D. Mooney, General Motors 
port Corporation; John Benson, 
president, American Association of 
Advertisin; Agencies; H. H. 
Charles, harles Advertising Ser- 
vice; Walter A. Strong, publisher, 
Chicago Daily News; uis Wiley, 
business manager New York 
Times; Philip L. Thomson, West- 
ern Electric Company and pres- 
ident Audit Bureau of Circulations; 

dward A. Filene, Wm. Filene 
Sons Co.; Lester L. Gardner, Aero- 
nautical Industries, Inc.; rancis 
H. Sisson, Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany; Bennett Chapple, sm 
Rolling Mill Co., Bernard L. Lich- 
tenberg, Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute; Stewart L. Mims, 
Walter Thompson Co.; Grosvenor 
J. Jones, Department of Commerce, 
William’ Donohue, Chicago Tribune, 
Mrs. Christine Frederick, George 
Auer, New York Herald Tribune; 
and Charles C. Younggreen, pres- 
om of the I. A. A., Joseph A 

John Wanamaker, ew York, 
on George M. Burbach, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 


The convention will open with a 
reception at Radio Hall, which has 
a seating capacity of 10,000. To 
this meeting a public invitation has 
been extended to the people of 
Berlin. In addition to those who, 
as already has been reported, will 
make welcoming addresses, the 
following representatives of Ger- 
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many will address various sessions 
of the convention: 


Dr. Reuter, general director, Ger- 
man Machine Co.; Hans Domizlaff, 
director, Reemtsma, Hamburg cig- 
arette manufacturer; Professor 
Wilhelm Ostwald, professor of 
chemistry and ph _ Leipsig Uni- 
versity, who wil ak on ethics 
in advertising; Pro essor Frenzel, 
editor, International Advertising 
Art, whose subject will be “‘Does 
Standardization Limit Artistic Free- 
dom?” Professor Dovifat, director, 
German Institute for ewspaper 
Science, ne of Education 
in Advertising,” and 

Dr. Behrens, Berlin Art Academy, 
“Advertising as a Subject in Uni- 
versities,” and Christian A. Kupfer- 
berg, manufacturer, “Combating 
Plagiarism in Text and Illustra- 
tion” and Dr. Burchartz, vice- 
resident, American Chamber of 
ommerce. 


Speakers from Great Britain, 


delegates from which will be 
wg by Lord Riddell, will in- 
clude: 


William Harrison, chairman, 
United Newspapers, Ltd.; C. Har- 
old Vernon; H. G. Hart, managing 
director, Lever Brothers, Ltd.; and 
Sir Ernest Benn, chairman, "Benn 
Brothers, Ltd. 


Group meetings by various di- 


visions of advertising and its re- 
lated business will be held as 
follows: 


Magaz ines and business paper 
publi _ will hold a joint meet- 
to be presided over by Erich 
Greiffenhagen, president, German 
Association of Periodical and Busi- 
ness iy Publishers, with Sir 
Ernest mn as guest chairman. 
Speakers —— James Wright 
ang Editor & Publisher, 

New Yorks Dr. Dietze, general man- 
ager, German Publishers Associa- 
tion; Hofrat Hort Weber, vice- 
president, German Publishers of 

ipsig; Barrington Hooper, of 
London; A. J. Demmhera, “A Amalga- 
mated Press, Ltd. 

Walter Wolf, general director of 
Rudolfe Mosse, Berlin will pre- 
side over a meeting of ovr 
cgemte in conjunction with 

cCann, guest chairman. a 
ers at these sessions will 
Merling, President, Soc. « ency 
Paris; Sir William Crawfo and 
Eric Field, both of London, Ru- 
dolf Fassnacht Hamburg and 
George Ollendorf, of Breslau. 
eS . iy Works, director, Mw and 

—_ er Copenhagen ; 
Mar Knech Le Matin, Paris, 
Chavis Peignst, president, Union 
des Maitres Artisans, M. Nicholas, 
resident, Nicholas Chair Stores, 

aris, and S. Renzetti, president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Italy, also will address the con- 
vention. 





The Little 


HY are there so many poor 
letter-writers, even in big 
businesses where letters are one of 
the most important elements in sell- 
ing goods and building customers? 
One reason, the Schoolmaster 
thinks, is the indifferent instruction, 
or no instruction at all, offered in 
the public schools. There may be 
nothing much the Class can do 
about it; nevertheless it is helpful 
to think of such things once in a 
while. 

P. A. Lovewell, editor of the 
Merchants’ Journal, Topeka, (a 
long time member of the Class) 
agrees with the Schoolmaster in 
this; and, in support of his views, 
relates the experiences of the son 
of a Topeka manufacturer. 

The young man, who is in the 
first year of high school, was as- 
signed by his teacher to the task of 
writing a letter, to an imaginary re- 
tailer, in regard to a bill of goods. 
He took the matter very much in 
earnest; and, to make sure that the 
letter was written correctly, coun- 
selled with his father both as to 
its wording and mechanical struc- 
ture. The father, a well-educated 
man, has long specialized in the 
writing of business letters and is 
considerably above the ordinary in 
that respect ; moreover, in his time, 
he has bought and sold large quan- 
tities of merchandise. Under his 
direction the boy wrote the letter, 
and then the father had his per- 
sonal stenographer type it in ap- 
proved style. 

But the letter was all wrong 
when it was submitted ‘to the 
teacher. There was not enough 
margin on one side and too much on 
the other; the spacing between the 
paragraphs was not correct, the 
wording was far from what it 
should be. The teacher, lacking 
imagination, had got the rules of 
business letter-writing out of some 
book and knew they must be right. 
From the standpoint of the suc- 
cessful manufacturer, however, the 
teacher was just about as wrong 
as wrong can 

Probably the schools are doing 
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Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 


the best they can in their instruc 
tion on business subjects, but their 
best is hardly good enough for the 


needs of this age. How would it 
be for some organized advertising 
-tody—the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association, for example—to en- 
courage the use of a text book on 
letter-writing in the public schools? 
There are a number of good books 
now obtainable but getting them dis- 
tributed and used would be a siz 
able job. It would be well worth 
attempting at that, the Schoolmas- 
ter believes. 
* * * 

Far away in the land of Turkey, 
a certain John Seferiades carefull) 
clipped a coupon from an Ameri- 
can magazine and enclosed it in an 
envelope which he _ addressed 
simply : 

Jim Henry’s treat 
14 Cool shaves 
U. S. A. 


The envelope was duly delivered 
to The Mennen Company, which 
sent Mr. Seferiades his sample tube 
of shaving cream. What Mr. 
Seferiades took to be the address 
was the caption of the coupon. 
The Schoolmaster can appreciate 
his error; there is something about 
that 14 that looks like a street 
number ! 

* * * 

R. F. R. Huntsman, who needs 
no introduction to the Class, writes 
the Schoolmaster from Pemaquid 
Point, Me., to voice the following 
thoughts : 

“Evidently, some new scheme has 
been evolved for the approach by 
mail to summer home owners. Re- 
cently, I have received perhaps 
twenty or more letters similar to 
the enclosed, designed apparently 
to reach those whose interests are 
in Maine during hot weather. Colby 
College, for example, has issued 
some very expensive appeals for 
funds ‘because of my interest in 
this State.’ 

“My first thought is the obtain- 
ing of names through automobile 
license records. But a friend here, 
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LA SALLE-WACKER BUILDING 
Chicago 
Holabird & Root and Rebori, 
Wentworth, Dewey & McCormick 
Architects 
Clark & Trainer, Building Managers 





Modern 
Buildings 
take 
Advantage 
of 
Expert 
Advice 


and managers, headed by John T. Redmond of 

Chicago, met to review plans and make recommenda- 
tions for materials and equipment to be used in the 
construction of Chicago’s newest skyscraper, The La Salle- 
Wacker Building. For most all important structures nowa- 
days, building owners seek the advice of building managers 
who know from experience what materials and equipment 
should be used to operate the building at a profit. In fact, 
many financial houses insist on this advisory service before 
making loans. Wise manufacturers whose products are 
used to construct, equip or maintain office, apartment and 
other commercial buildings, include these important men 
in their selling plans through BUILDINGS AND BUILDING 
MANAGEMENT. 


R= == a committee of experienced building owners 





PORTER-LANGTRY CO., Publishers 
Member A. B. 0. 139 NORTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO Member 4. B. P. 
Bastern Office: 100 Bast 42nd 8t., New York City 
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Advertising 
Salesmen 
Wanted 


Manufacturer of lithographed 
metal s, highway bulletins, 
merchandising displays and de- 
vices, forty years in business, 
rated AAA-1, has opening for 
two capable salesmen in metro- 
politan New York and one in 
Chicago. 


Advertising experience desirable, 
but not requisite to favorable con- 
sideration. 


These openings offer rmanent 
employment, complete office facili- 
ties, pleasant associates and earn- 
ings commensurate with ability 
and effort to the men who can 
qualify. 


Give age, present earning, busi- 
ness references and brief outline 
of experience. Personal interview 
will arranged and all corre- 
spondence treated strictly confi- 
dential. Address “‘E,”” Box 275, 
Printers’ Ink. 




















SALES 
MANAGER 


— Drug Trade 
Experience 


Large, well-established com- 
pany wants man expe- 
rienced in marketing 
products through drug, 
chain and department 
stores. Familiarity with in- 
secticides and spot removers 
would prove especially valu- 
able. Write fully as to ex- 
perience, former and pres- 
ent employment and salary 
desired. Address “‘H,” Box 
278, Printers’ Ink. 




















who does not operate a car, receives 
the same literature. 

“This appears to me to be expen- 
sive ‘wing shooting,’ but it might be 
interesting to learn the value of 
migratory ‘birds’ who have seasons 
in New Jersey and Maine. Per- 
haps the bank depositors list is the 
key to the scheme. The bankers 
here are a lively lot of citizens 
And then again, the idea may seem 
too small for you to bother about.” 

Enclosed with Mr. Huntsman’s 
communication was a letter sent to 
him at his home in New Jersey, 
presumably before he left for 
Maine. This was mailed by a Bos- 
ton jewelry store—Shreve, Crump 
& Low Company. “On your way 
to Maine this summer,” the letter 
started, “you will find a visit at our 
Boston store well worth while.” 
The letter makes a sensible bid for 
Mr. Huntsman’s summer-home 
business. 

* * * 

Unless the Schoolmaster’s guess 
is wrong, the names of Maine's 
summer residents are being sup- 
plied to retailers and others by the 
Maine Publicity Bureau. There is 
nothing to be condemned about this 
procedure. It is entirely legitimate. 
There is just this point: While a 
family’s purchases do not cease 
when it arrives at its summer 
home, it does not care to be made 
the object of a continuous and oc- 
casionally ill-advised advertising at- 
tack. In other words, whatever 
organization it is that is furnishing 
the names of Maine’s summer resi- 
dents ought to exercise discretion 
or it may discover that it is wield- 
ing a boomerang which is likely to 
come home with an unexpected 
wallop. 

* * * 

Perhaps it’s not true, but the 
Schoolmaster fondly imagines that 
it may be. The Chatham Phenix 
National Bank, of New York, was 
to be merged with the huge Bank 
of America. The former has more 
than a hundred years of honored 
and respectable association; the 
latter is a comparative infant, 
grown big under the ever alert 
ministrations of the Giannini in- 
terests, of San Francisco. News- 
paper report has it the Chatham 
Phenix directors insisted that the 
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t —the Contact Man! 

mp 

: 

." He whispers an earful of gossip— 

me this new member of the Printers’ 
Ink family who slipped into print 

es last month (July Monthly). 

he 

te In his travels among agency men, 

se advertisers and publishers, he 

le picks up unusual parcels of news; 

t- and he noses out the news behind 

¢ the news. 

‘hl 

4 You'll find him in the August 
issue of Printers’ Ink Monthly 

t on page 36. 

i 

3 Ww 
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Advertising- 
Merchandising 
Man Wanted 


Sales Manager of large 
corporation marketing na- 
tionally advertised line of 
package goods wants as- 
sistant to handle the ad- 
vertising and sales pro- 
motion work. This man 
should be about thirty- 
five years old and should 
be thoroughly experienced 
in advertising and sales 
work. If he has actually 
sold to the retail trade, 
this will be in his favor. 
Write fully giving age, 


height, nationality, edu- 
cation, experience, and 
salary expected. Replies 


will be held in strict con- 
fidence. 


Address “‘A,’’ Box 271 
Printers’ Ink 








balou sas 


To an 
CADVERTISING 


CAGENT 


with accounts, who feels 
that he could make more money 
for himself if relieved of financial 
responsibility—one of the smaller 
high-class agencies on Madison 
near 42nd—recognized and amply 
financed, Christians, offers a de- 
sirable opportunity among con- 
genial surroundings. Commission 
arrangement and your individu- 
ality protected. mmunication 







must be from interested party 
direct and will be kept in strict 
confidence. The members of our 
organization know of this ad- 
vertisement. Address “C,” Box 
273, Printers’ Ink. 
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name of their bank be continued 
in some form in the proposed 
merger. This the Bank of Amer- 
ica could not, or would not agree 
to. And so, says rumor, negotia- 
tions are all off. 

Mergers are no respecters of 
persons—let alone institutions 
What is an institution—what is a 
mere name—that it should stand 
in the way of progress, as denoted 
by a powerful alliance of interests ? 
Is there anything under the sun 
that should slow up the tendency 
to greater and greater units—to 
dominance, if possible, by a very 
few concerns in every line of en- 
deavor? An honored past is of 
small account, as compared with a 
titanic future. Names? Things 
of the moment, to be sloughed off 
like an old coat. 

It is difficult to believe that hard- 
headed bank directors stuck out 
for the name Chatham Phenix. 
But the Schoolmaster is getting a 
lot of satisfaction in believing that 
newspaper story. 

* * * 


Aden, Arabia, has had as its 
only source of supply for drink- 
ing water the distillation of sea 
water. Some months ago, an enter- 
prising American well driller suc- 
ceeded in tapping an underground 
reservoir which promises to provide 
adequately for the needs of the 
community. The local government 
has promptly begun to formulate 
ambitious plans. An adequate water 
supply and sewerage system is to 
be installed. This, it is pointed out 
in “Commerce Reports,” will open 
up a new market for water pipes, 
bathroom fixtures and other plumb- 
ing supplies. 

Such is progress. 

* * * 


_ More and more, advertising copy 
is going literary. Witness: 


WHO WANTS ME? 


Advertising, sales promotion and mail order 
man desires a position of responsibility where 
hard work and constructive achievement wil! 
be rewarded. be years’ experience in build- 

ing plans, creating h 
and writing refreshingly persuasive copy. 
Can qualify as Copy Chief, Director of Plans, 
Account Executive or Sales Promotion Man- 
ager. American; Christian; Age 36; salary 
“open."’ Address ‘‘M,’’ Box 279, Printers’ Ink. 
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WANTED 
A Sales Manager 


A first rank manufacturer doing a na- 
tional business in a certain industry wants 
a young but thoroughly seasoned sales 
manager who is capable of carrying out 
a carefully developed sales plan already 
formulated. The ‘man wanted must ap- 
preciate the value of sales quotas, believe 
in the objectives established thereby and 
possess the energy, ability and enthusiasm 
to get the anticipated results through dis- 
trict managers, fifty salaried salesmen, and 
several thousand retail outlets. This sales 
manager must be big enough in person- 
ality and brain power to win the. respect 
and confidence of the entire sales organi- 
zation. His is not a desk job, but—at 
least for several months—a field job from 
coast to coast. He must have the gift of 
enthusing and inspiring his managers, 
salesmen and dealers to secure unusual 
sales results and build a sound permanent 
business. 

Apply, giving in detail your experience 
and your qualifications for this position. 


ADDRESS “‘D,”? BOX 274 
PRINTERS’ INK 
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for 
Assistant Space Buyer 


We have an_ immediate 
opening in our organization 
for an assistant space buyer. 
We are looking for a young 
man who has had experience 
in buying newspaper and 
trade paper space and who 
can prepare rates and sched- 
ules with accuracy. The 
position is with a large and 
rapidly growing agency. It 
offers an unusual opportunity 
for the right man. Write in 
confidence, giving age, de- 
tails of experience, present 
connection and salary de- 
sired. Enclose photo if pos- 
sible. Our own organization 
knows about this advertise- 
ment. 


“0,” Box 132 
Printers’ Ink 


Unusual Opportunity 











The Lumber Dealer’s 
Recommendation 


is a powerful factor in the 
choice of building materials. 
Builders are slow to use the 
product he doesn’t recommend. 
His approval can increase 
your sales. Sell him through 
his favorite paper—the 














PATENT YOUR IDEAS 


Inventions developed. 


Patents secured In 


all countries. Call or send me a sketch 


of your invention. Satisfactory terms. 


Confidential advice, literature, 
Blank. 


c d 
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Odyssey —A bronzed traveler 
risks "aeath in the Forbidden City 
of Tibet, searching for carvings in 
ivory and jade. Dust-caked no- 
mads of business fight whirlwind 
and heat on Arabian Nights des- 
erts, to gather rugs in Keshan. 
Over frozen Siberian plains a sin- 
gle adventurer quests for ermine 
and sable. Connoisseurs in a Paris 
salon watch a mannequin in shrewd 
appraisal. To the ends of the earth 
go envoys, traveling millions 
miles a year in search of the new 
and the beautiful. And the ends 
of the earth are brought together 
—at Field’s 


Well done, Marshall Field. 
* * * 


In his speech, proclaiming the 
Kellogg treaty in force, President 
Hoover stated that the original 
proposal appealed to the conscience 
of mankind. That, in spite of its 
indefiniteness, the treaty swept the 
moral impulses of the public to 
acclaim this renouncement of war 
as an instrument of national policy, 
is evidence that this response to the 
intent of the treaty has come as 
much from this conscience as 
from the formal acquiescence of or- 
ganized government. 

To the conscience of mankind 
the Schoolmaster believes that 
American manufacturers have con- 
tributed in no small measure. Con- 
science, psychologists inform us, 
arises in submission to order and 
the protection of mankind as a 
whole. Cross investments between 
nations and the necessity of Amer- 
ican manufacturers to keep their 
creditors solvent and their foreign 
markets, which they have been 
rapidly expanding, prosperous, 
have hastened the development of 


Producer Available 


This man possesses a wide range of ex- 
perience in selling and sales ee 
as advertising manager, sales mana 

and direct-by-mail sales promotion. “ 
been a successful Publishers’ Representa- 
tive. Young enough to have faith in 
human nature, is in the best of health, 
has ome and enthusiasm. Old enough 
to have balance, poise and an extensive 
acquaintance of advertising sales prob- 
lems, and, among advertising executives. 
Veteran enough ‘to take it on the chin” 
and come back for more. Knows when to 
use patience and when to use “high pres- 
sure.” Married, hasa family. Member of 
the Advertising Club of New York. Avail- 
able only because of merger. Salary or 
salary and commission. Best of references. 
Address “J,” Box 277, Printers’ Ink. 
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this conscience. Let news of hos- 
tilities flash across the wires of 
the press and a thousand indus- 
tries become fearful of their 
foreign markets and business. 

Manufacturers should not mini- 
mize its importance because it may, 
perhaps, seem indefinite in its con- 
tent; for back of the purpose of 
the treaty is a strong public con- 
science to which their own experi- 
ence and understanding have 
contributed. 


Smoot Bill Is One Step 
in the Wrong Direction 


SarasoTa HERatp 
Sarasota, Fta., jar. 18, 1929. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We are opposed to Senator Reed 
Smoot’s bill and wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate Printers’ InKx 
on its editorial policy. We feel that 
this bill shows signs of sectionalism and 
there is no question but that the pas- 
— of this bill would be a _ serious 
obstacle in the growth and development 
of many industries, as well as adver- 
— and would probably, through this 
foot-hold, be a means by which legisla- 
tion would be brought to pass which 
would be even a more serious detriment 
to the advertising and newspaper busi- 


ness. 
R. E. Linpsey, 
Business Manager. 


Earl J. Gaines, formerly advertising 
manager of the San Francisco News, 
has been appointed business manager 
f the Fort orth, Tex., Press. 
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Writing for Real Money 


This book by Edward Mott Woolley 
gives his intimate experience as free- 
lance advertising writer. Gives names 
and prices. Of special interest are his 
methods of securing business and way 
of“handling assignments. 

He tells of small jobs to fees of $1000 
and more, of things found useful in writ- 
ing display advertising, booklets, house- 
organ copy, institutional articles. His 
fayorite copy—the fictionized form—is 
treated at length, with numerous examples. 

He frankly describes his problems in 
working with advertisers and agencies, 
and this frankness makes the book worth 
while. 144 pages. $1.50 postpaid. 

E. M. WOOLLEY ASSOCIATES 

Passaic, N. J. 





Here’s a proved way 
to get more business! 
The ri 


ht premium will bring you 
prof le business. My clients 
ave proved it. For over 20 
years the largest mercantile 
and publishing houses usin 
premiums have —— a 
through this office. 

open-minded? Write he be tees 


t premium advertising. 


CHARLES P. HOLLAND 
905 Woolworth Building, New York 
Now Sales Manager Premium Department for 
fourteen nationally known manufacturers 
making diversified lines for premium use. 














- $100, 000 + in PRINTING 


PRINTING SALESMAN 

WITH AN ESTABLISHED CLIENTELE DOING A 
BUSINESS OF $100,000 OR MORE IS WANTED 
BY A PROMINENT NEW YORK PRINTER SPECIAL- 
IZING IN DIRECT MAIL, COLOR AND JOB WORK 
OF THE HIGHEST TYPE. 

LIBERAL DRAWING ACCOUNT, COMMISSION 
BASIS WITH POSSIBILITY OF STOCK INTEREST 
IN THE NEAR FUTURE. 

CORRESPONDENCE ABSOLUTELY CONFIDENTIAL 
ADDRESS "B" BOX 272 PRINTER'S INK 

















“GIBBONS 


knows 


CANADA” 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion. Minimum order, $3.75 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Embossograph Machine and Complete 
Equipment and Supplies—Worth new 
$800.00, selling price $400.00; practically 
new. Redex Products, 211 est 36t 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR SALE 
Genuine opportunity for wide-awake 
young hustler. Fast-growing Eastern 
town, near large city. Minimum cash 
required $10,000. Full details on mee 
ability to handle. Box 320, P. I. 


Publication Wanted—Successful repre- 
sentatives with national organization will 
consider another high-grade trade or class 
publication. We can, if desired, take full 
charge of all advertising. Editorial men 
also at our disposal. Only A-No. 1 prop- 
ositions considered. Box 307, P. I. 


Boston manufacturer of patented spe- 
cialty fast coming into use by advertisers 
and printers offers an unusual side-line 
opportunity on a liberal commission basis 
to man engaged in selling printing, en- 
graving or allied lines in territory not yet 
covered. Full particulars given on receipt 
of complete information as_to past and 
present activities. Box 329, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted—aAn advertising agency well es- 
tablished, centrally located, experienced, 
and of good reputation, qualified to handle 
expertly highly technical accounts, and 
organized for service, wants to expand 
and offers affiliation to local agencies or 
agency men who have demonstrated their 
ability to secure business, and needing 
good agency connection. Own name may 
be u locally or otherwise, or the name 
of the agency, upon a satisfactory di- 
vision of profits with valuable support 
and cooperation from central office. Box 
306, Printers’ Ink. 


HELP WANTED 


ADVERTISING MANAGER — for 
financial publication in specialized field. 
Alert man, financial experience desir- 
able. Real opportunity. Prompt reply 
necessary. Box 303, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 
Salesmen to sell advertising on commis 
sion as side line for national publication, 
small but exclusive in its field. Box 
323, Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTING SALESMAN 
Earning Over $5,000 per Year 


Long established, well equipped plant lo- 
cated in New York’s Varick zone print- 
ing center has an opportunity for a man 
whose sales are over $50,000 rly. 
High grade work ow uction 





























costs will enable the right man to ma- 
terially increase his sales volume. All 
replies will be strictly confidential. Box 
318, Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING SOLICITOR with smal! 
growing agency; preferably one who can 
secure some business to begin with. Excel- 
lent opportunity. Give details of age, expe- 
rience, etc., in confidence. Box 328, P. | 
UNUSUAL SALES OPPORTUNITY 
Advertising proposition of proven merit. 
Diversified sales plan. Price, quality, 
commission challenge comparison 
Marion-Kelly Co., Des Moines, Ia. 


LADIES (THREE BETWEEN 25 
AND 45) WANTED to travel sell- 


ing newspaper advertising. Address 
Box 312, Printers’ Ink. 











SPACE SALESMAN 
Acquainted with New York Agencies and 
National Advertisers is offered an ex- 
ceptional opportunity by an established 
National Class Magazine. Give experience 
and remuneration expected. Box 319, P. I. 


COPY WRITERS—(Tech, Med., Insul. 
Catal. exp.) Editors, (House Organ, 
Radio, —) Adv. Mgrs. (Automotive, 
Food, Tech. Foreign exp.) Layout_and 
Production Men. Executive Service Corp 
(Agency), 100 East 42nd St., New York 
City. Ashland 6000. 


WANTED—A young man, experienced in 
supervising house-to-house selling, to or- 
ganize and conduct business of handling 
a stable and established concern. Good 
opportunity to advance with growth of 
business. Location in Western Pennsy!- 
vania. Box 327, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED— High class advertising solici- 
tor for old established leading trade 
paper, middle _ states territory with 
Chicago as headquarters. Give age, ex- 
perience, references, salary, and details 
about yourself, all of which will be kept 
confidential. Good opportunity for good 
man. Box 315, Printers’ Ink. 














Immediate Connection— Young man, 
preferably with some experience and 
an urge to grow: to handle advertis- 
ing make-up department of automo- 
tive trade monthly, write some copy, 
prepare promotion and assume re- 
sponsibility for the job. Put all 
qualifications, experience and salary 
expected in first letter. Box 301, P. I 


WE WANT WOMEN WHO CAN 
WRITE AND SELL STORIES to 
fill positions in a refined profession. 
You pay $100 in advance for short 
training necessary to qualify. We 
place you in our business with an 
earning possibility of $50 to $150 
per week. It’s like owning your own 
usiness. Shortly this will be the largest 


organization of women feature writers 
on this globe. Address Box 313, P. | 
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ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
Leading trade publication needs intelli- 
gent and ambitious young man for New 
York Advertising Sales staff. Write _: 
giving complete details, to Box 330, 


A GOOD JOB INVITES 

A GOOD MAN TO TACKLE IT 
Young man with reasonable amount of 
writing ability and a thorough under- 
standing of the mechanics of advertising 
ind printing wanted for position in the 
advertising department of one of 
America’s oldest companies, the leader 
in its field and whose product is a 
household word. Located in city not far 
from New York. A position with a 
future. Write, giving all facts about 
yourself and your experience and state 
salary you think you’re worth. Box 
304, Printers’ Ink. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


rienced Advertising young woman 

with good record as a Business Producer. 
Excel ent prospects and following, wishes 
new connection. Salary commission. 
Box 324,’ Printers’ Ink. 
ADVERTISING SALESMAN — experi- 
enced also writing copy, now with. small 
publisher, earning over $3000.00 a year, 
seeks bigger future with publisher, agency 
or Box 302, Printers’ Ink. 
A “FIND’’—for agency or manufacturer. 
Young man, thoroughly experienced in 
every phase of on and remark- 
ably wereoueoes for production 
or contact wor Box 316. rinters’ Ink. 


LETTERING—LAYOUT—DESIGN 


Unusually capable artist located in N. Y. 
can handle several more accounts on a very 




















PROMINENT CONCERN manufactur- 
ing special machinery desires a young 
man to take charge of production in 
Advertising Department. 

Ability to supervise work of others and 
take full responsibility for mail lists and 
direct-mail work necessary. 

Must have some experience in copy 
and layout, with education, background 
and ambition to develop to general 
assistant to Advertising Manager. 

Give education, previous e nd starting 
experience, present earnings an eT 
salary in first letter. Box 300 





A Chance To Make A Good 
Job For Yourself 


After twenty-five years of successful busi- 
ness in a small way we now need the 
services of a man who is experienced in 
selling direct by mail and in securing 
and handling side-line salesmen. The 
job will not pay much at the start but 
if you can produce the desired results 
you can make a gc job for your- 
self. McCourt Label Cabinet Company, 
Bradford, Penna. 


WHO CAN FILL THIS 
SALES PROMOTION POST? 
A position is open in the Sales Promo- 
tion Department of one of the oldest, 
largest companies in the field of Ameri- 
can industry, and the leader in its own. 
It demands a young man who thinks in 
terms of window display, trade conven- 
tion, displays, packages and boxing, 
pattern signs, trademarks, and all the 
problems of helping a dealer sell more 
of the company’s product. He should be 
able to show dealer and salesmen alike 
how to make displays and be able to 
work well with men about him. The 
future is promising. The location is 
New England—very close to New York. 
State experience, salary expected, and 
such personal history as will be of in- 
terest. Box 305, Printers’ Ink. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


DESK ROOM 
For rent in New Bartholomew Bldg. 
Grand Central Zone—205 East 42nd" $e., 
19th floorr—Private—Attractive. Reason- 
able—Box 308, Printers’ Ink. 








r ble free-lance basis. Box 321, P. I. 


ADVERTISING ARTIST 
Experienced, Versatile and Creative, in 
Figure Work, Illustration and Layouts. 
Handle all mediums in black and white and 
color. Salary reasonable. Box 326, P. I. 


FACTS FORM THE FIST 
but ideas put power in the sales 
punch. For copy with ideas ad- 
dress Box 325, Printers’ Ink. 


YOUNG WOMAN—with the following 
qualifications desires position as Adver- 
tising Manager or Art Director. 
Writes effective copy. Designs striking, 
modern layouts. Draws smart fashion. 
Women’s Apparel Shop-preferred. Box 
309, Printers’ Ink. 

PUBLICATION EXECUTIVE 
Sixteen years’ experience in all de 
ments of national magazines. Capable of 
assuming b management of publi- 
cation. Can furnish excellent references 
regarding character, ability and educa- 
tion. Box 322, Printers’ Ink. 


I WANT TO WRITE A HOUSE ORGAN 
Write advertising and house organ copy. 
Have the “‘news”’ sense. Can write clearly 
and interestingly of persons and places, 
facts and theories, distributing and manu- 
facturing, and of personnel and public 
relations. Box 311, Printers’ Ink. 
Technical Writer—at present employed, 
seeks new gem and opportunity. 
Fifteen years’ yr pee in Ht ustratin: 
and preparation of booklets and techni 
publications. grasp of technical 
problems and ability to present them to 
non-technical readers. ox 310, P. I. 


EXECUTIVE ASSIST. MARKET 
ANALYSIS OR SALES is PROMOTION 
Young man, 30, college trained; 8 ‘years’ 
experience. 4A agency as assistant ac- 
count executive, sales and _ publication 
representative (New York), splendid 
record, desires connection outstanding 
well managed company. Box 314, P. I. 


To Publishers of 


Syndicated Services : 


A writer of penetrating and productive 
copy, striking in thought and scintillant 
in style, is available on series of contract 
basis. Varied experience; versatile pen. 
Box 317, Printers’ Ink. 
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NEW Outlets in 2 Months! 





Is Yours a Problem of Distribution? 


N one of the largest cities, we recently helped a 

client open up for a new food product, 5000 
high-grade retail outlets in the short period of two 
months. This achievement was the result of that 
perfect co-ordination of advertising and mer- 
chandising for which this agency always strives in 
directing the advertising accounts of all of its 
clients. 

If such practical co-operation appeals to you, 
you will be interested in learning more about this 
company’s qualifications to help you with your 
advertising and selling problems. 
















Carroll Dean Murphy, Inc. 


35 E. Wacker Drive, CHICAGO 
COMPLETE ADVERTISING CAMPAIGNS IN ALL MEDIA 
Carroll D. Murphy, President and Treasurer 


Vice Presidents 
Frank R. Schwengel Myron T. Harshaw 


cb 
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DOUBLE 





. 





FE GAIN! 





During the first six months 


of 


this year, the Chicago 


Tribune gained 628,320 


lines of national display 


advertising over the same 


period of 1928. This is 


more than twice the gain 


of any other Chicago 


newspaper. 


TOTAL Average Circulation, June, 1929: 
Daily, 856,892; Sunday, 1,134,918 








Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 








